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OVER THE CUESTA GRADE TO SAN LUIS OBISPO. 


F the drives in California, 
- few are prettier than that 
- from E] Paso de Robles 
to Templeton, a thriving 
little town only six miles 
south. In 1886, when the 
Southern Pacific Rail- 
road reached this point, 
it was practically an un- 


a population of over five hundred 
souls, and peace, contentment, 
and prosperity, are seen on every hand. 
Leaving El] Paso de Robles, driving 
over a hard, clean, well-made road, and 
ascending the hill by a gradual incline, 
a beautiful panorama is spread out to 
the view; majestic oaks on every side, 
and looking over the Salinas River, run- 
ning nearly parallel with the road, a 
scene of grandeur is presented. 

The gently undulating hills dotted 
over with small farms and orchards, with 
good, substantial, and attractive dwell- 
ings, verify the fact that this is the par- 
adise of the orchardist. For miles in 
every direction the land is under culti- 
vation, and the results have been of the 
happiest. Coincident with the estab- 
lishment of this place, several exten- 
sive ranches, covering many thousands 


of acres, were subdivided and put upon © 


the market. And in the few years that 
have elapsed almost the entire region 
has been disposed of to settlers, and 
there are thousands of acres yet to be 
offered. 

Here is a question that naturally 
arises at this point. It is true that 
wheat will grow in almost any part of 
California, in some places better than 
others ; this has been largely taken ad- 
vantage of by many, because it yields a 
speedy return ; but when that return is 
not adequate to the investment, why 
continue to raise wheat, when the land 
will yield a larger profit with something 


else? The land here seems particularly 
adapted to fruit growing ; the apricot, 
peach, olive, nectarine, apple, pear, and 
almond, all grow abundantly, but the 
prune seems to produce the best re- 
sults. Why not then use the land for 
fruit? Any one with ten acres of land 
in prunes need not toil very hard in five 
or six years. The wine and raisin grape 
also grow luxuriantly, and it is delight- 
ful to see the hillsides covered with 
these vines. It can readily be observed 
that success attends these enterprises : 
here a prune orchard of five acres in 
fine condition, well kept and cared for ; 
there a ten-acre tract of olives, with 
every appearance of being ready to 
yield a good crop to the owner, indicat- 
ing that his labors have not been in 
vain. Success and prosperity greet 
you on every hand. Here, near the en- 
trance to the town, is the beautiful resi- 
dence of W. Wessel, President of the 
Bank in Templeton. It isa substantial 
house, pleasant and inviting; he hasa 
fine orchard of prunes just coming into 
bearing. 

H. Peterson and W. Horstman have 
eighty acres in prunes about half a mile 
north of Templeton. Five years ago 
this land was not cleared ; this season 
twelve acres of prunes will yield their 
first fruits, being the first planted; in 
one and two years more, if all goes well, 
the balance of the orchard will be in 
bearing ; and six acres of apples fruit- 
ing this season. In the vicinity are a 
number of large orchard enterprises 
whose development is of the utmost im- 
portance. Of these, particularly note- 
worthy is the prune orchard of Baron 
von Schroeder, covering some 250acres 
and now in full bearing. 

Templeton has a bank, water works, 
large grain warehouses, schools, and 
churches, a fine park in progress,—it is 
tastefully laid out in ornamental trees, 
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shrubs, and flowers, and in a few years 
will be quite an ornament to this pros- 
perous little town. There is a fine ho- 
tel, several general merchandise stores, 
hardware and agricultural implement 
store. There is one newspaper, the Ad- 
vance, that appears to have considerable 
patronage, and to be in the enjoyment of 
a fair measure of prosperity. A short 
distance south of the town is one of the 
old Missions, around which the mem- 
ories of the old Spanish missionaries 
cling; it is not used, and 
is gradually falling to 
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cia Range. It still stands, a picturesque 
reminiscence of the past, a ruin of one 
of the sacred edifices of early Califor- 
nia. General P. W. Murphy is now the 
owner of the old Santa Margarita, a vast 
rancho of some eighty thousand acfes, 
and he exercises a kindly care over the 
romantic and pleasant locality. Gen- 
eral Murphy occupies the old adobe 
house erected about the same time as 
the Santa Margarita Mission, but he 
has had the tiles removed, as they were 





decay. 

There are thousands 
of acres of unoccupied 
land waiting for the 
settler, which can be had 
for very low prices, ac- 
cording to its proximity 
to the town, and are 














SAN LUIS OBISPO MISSION AND SCENE ON THE LINE OF 
PACIFIC COAST RAIROAD, 


offered for sale in tracts of five acres 
and upwards, upon terms that will 
be satisfactory to all. The men who 
would cast their fortunes with the fate 
of this little town need not fear the out- 
come ; for it is the finest country the 
sun ever shone on. 

The third mission is often claimed 
for the county, as having been estab- 
lished at a very early date at Santa Mar- 
garita. It isa building of rough stone 
and cement, a coarse and unartistic 
structure, dedicated to its patroness, 
Santa Margarita, and situated in the 
lovely valley northeast of the Santa Lu- 


















too heavy for the decaying rafters, 
and shingles substituted, and has 
covered the adobe walls with rus- 
tic. Inside, the house is beauti- 
fully finished and comfortably 
furnished, and here General 
Murphy entertains right royally. 

He is about the only one who 
keeps up the old Spanish customs, bar- 
becues and rodeos ; he has many cattle 
and horses, numbering them by the 
tens of thousands. 

One need not wonder that the early 
missionaries were so happy here ; any 
one could be happy here. How could 
they help it, in this lovely valley, with 
such a delightful climate, and no mos- 
quitoes, no fleas or gnats ? 


The richness of the soil is something 
wonderful. Grain grows well, but it is 
in the culture of deciduous, citrus, or 
small fruits, that it offers surprises. 
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Luis Martinez, one of the early mis- 
sionaries, was certainly a man of great 
energy, as there is still evidence of his 
work. He planted cotton, limes, and 
groves of olive trees; he utilized all the 
mountain streams on his grant for irri- 
gating purposes; thus early he proved 
that the climate and soil of this part of 
the country corresponded with the sunny 
land of Spain, which was best adapted 
to fruit and vines,— and the wise may 
well take a lesson from those good old 
fathers. 


Coming down the Cuesta Grade over 
the Santa Lucia Mountains the road 
passes wonderful work of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, of which it would be 
almost impossible to give a description. 
The Santa Lucia Mountains are very 
high, fully 2,500 feet, and the road from 
Santa Margarita to San Luis Obispo is 
for miles up grade to an altitude of 
2,000 feet. It runs around ridges where 
there is just room enough, and none to 
spare, winds along the base of hillsides, 
is lost from view in the tunnels, only to 
come out again farther up the moun- 
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tain, where the men look like mere 
specks, smaller than flies on a wall. 
The work is wonderful, and very, very 
costly. 

The drive from Santa Margarita on 
a six-horse stage is simply delightful. 
Rising to a height of 1,300 feet at the 
summit, far down below are the lovely 
green valleys, with their giant trees and 
luxuriant foliage, and on the hillsides 
above and below are gems of the forest. 
On the Santa Lucia range trees are the 
rule and not the exception. It seems 
so queer to find the trees shading you 
from above and below, the tops coming 
up from below the road, and the shad- 
ows falling from above. The drive is 
really beautiful, and the beauty will in 
no way have decreased with the advent 
of the railroad, as the scenery will still 
be as romantic as before. But are all 
these rolling, verdure-clad hills only fit 
for grazing purposes? No! for inthe 
near future they will be covered with or- 
chards, vineyards, and beautiful homes, 
for it is here that the grape and olive 
flourish. And the great railroad work 
goes on. Thetents where the workmen 
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at present live seem as though hung on 
the side of the mountain. 

The Santa Lucia Mountains are cer- 
tainly the home of a great variety of 
wild flowers, and such glowing, beauti- 
ful colors! Larkspurs, lupins, verbe- 
nas, poppies, goldenrod, violets, asters, 
in fact so many different varieties, that 
it would be impossible to name them, 
growing from crevices in the rock, where 
there seems scarcely enough earth to 
nourish anything; and still they grow 


rocks protrude from the summit of the 
higher mountains so as to take the form 
of a bishop’s miter,— hence the name 
Obispo. The San Luis is named for 
one of the numerous saints, of which 
there seem to have been so many that 
we doubt if there were any sinners in 
those days. 

The planting of the mission here is 
too long a story to tell. The pious 
Franciscan monks, with their indefati- 
gable leader, Junipero Serra, in 1772 
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CENTURY OLD ADOBE NEAR TEMPLETON, 


and flourish. The trees here have a 
beauty all their own, and one is well 
repaid for the fatigue of the journey by 
the beauty of the scenery. And then 
you can always find rest in the city of 
San Luis Obispo, for it seems the very 
name is rest. A peaceful valley, level 
as a lawn, surrounded on all sides bv 
mountains ; a delightful climate. To 
the west are the two giant peaks from 
which the city derives its name, one 
the San Luis, the other the Obispo, or 
Bishop’s Peak. being respectively 1,300 
and 1,400 feet above the sea level. The 


selected this as the site of a mission 
in the wilderness. This was the fourth 
selection, and in it they showed infalli- 
ble judgment, esthetic taste, and clear- 
ness of thought with regard to health, 
ease, and happiness. There are many 
odd stories told regarding the kind 
fathers’ solicitude for the soul of the 
poor Indian, and evidently they thought 
that the soul would be all right if they 
could only bring them into the fold long 
enough to baptize them. And the con- 
sequences were that the best riders 
would go out and lasso them, and keep 
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them in pens until they were baptized, 
when, of course, their souls were saved 
and they were again given their liberty. 
Kind, were they not? Whotakes such in- 
terest in the soul of another now-a-days ? 
Verily the Franciscan fathers did great, 
things in saving.souls, and making the 
wilderness blossom as the rose. 

Anything like an adequate descrip- 
tion of the resources of San Luis Obis- 
po County would be, at this time, en- 
tirely out of the question. We have only 
space for the briefest summary of the 
facts relating to its agricultural and 
mineral wealth, and the possibilities of 
its future development. For, indeed, 
there is not a doubt but that this coun- 
try will, in the near future, be the pride 
of the State, owing to its proximity to 
the sea. The climate is the year round 
cool and healthful. The country here 
is very mountainous and the climate is as 
various as the altitudes. There is never 
that intense, terrible heat that we ex- 
perience with an Eastern summer. In 
fact, in declaring this the land of per- 
petual spring we are hitting the nail on 
the head. San Luis Obispo County is 
as large as the States of Delaware and 
Rhode Island combined, with soil and 
climate peer to anything in the Union; 
and yet, while these two little States 
support a population of over 423,000, 
San Luis Obispo has a population of 
but 20,000. 

This county would not now have been 
so sparsely peopled had it not been for 
the fact that it was difficult of access. 
Until six years ago it had but one out- 
let, and that by the way of San Luis 
Obispo harbor, now known as Port Har- 
ford. There isa small railroad of per- 
haps twenty miles, called the Pacific 
Coast Railroad. It is tributary to the 


Pacific Coast Steamship Company. The 
owners, Goodall, Perkins & Co. of San 
Francisco have done what they could 
to build up the place, but it is difficult 
work, as the inhabitants were indolent, 
ease loving, and non-progressive. 
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The few Americans who did come in 
the early days mostly married Spanish 
sefioritas, and the result is that the 
children, half Spanish in the beginning, 
raised among the Spanish, using the 
Spanish tongue, and living ina Spanish 
climate, lost their Americanism,and San 
Luis Obispo is today as Spanish as it 
was fifty years ago. The same indolent, 
careless, pleasure-loving race predomi- 
nates, and they do not want a change. 

There are Americans here who have 
been in the place some twenty and 
twenty-five years, who are averse to see- 
ing the new settlers come in. They 
evidently know when they have a good 
thing and mean to keep it ; but the tide 
of progress cannot longer be stayed. 
This country must come to the front. 
The soil is all fertile, some of it amaz- 
ingly so, responding liberally to any- 
thing like intelligent modes of culture. 
It is exceedingly varied, ranging from 
the lightest sandy soil to the heaviest 
of adobe. 

Formerly the county owed its great- 
est importance to dairying and stock 
raising. If ever you have the good for- 
tune to visit this place, you will know 
that this glory has not departed, by the 
sight of the luxuriant grass, and fat, 
sleek cattle. Inthe line of horticulture 
there has been as yet but a beginning 
made, but the range of product is won- 
derful. There may be seen growing in 
this county today all the fruits that are 
grown any where in the State. 

During the last four years fruit rais- 
ing has received a great impetus, and 
the remarkable growth wherever the 
trees have had even moderate care has 
convinced the most skeptical, that in 
the culture of fruits San Luis Obispo 
has a great future. We do not pretend 
to say that a man can become independ- 
ently rich in a few years, without even 
capital or hard work; but we do say that 
aman with a small capital and plenty 
of energy cannot fail, unless by misfor- 
tune, to do so. In this climate there is 
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THE CUESTA GRADE, 


no such thing known as malaria, and in 
this it differs from other tropical or 
semi-tropical climates,—Florida, for in- 
stance,—where in the places where the 
soil is rich the malaria is so bad that 
one can hardly live, and in portions of 
the State where the climate is good the 
soil is useless. A gentleman on his way 
to Florida once asked a Floridan what 
land was worth in his State, and the old 
ellow, after turning his cud of tobacco 
over a few times and screwing up his 
eye, answered, “ Wall, stranger, the cli- 
mate in Florida is worth a thousand dol- 
lars an acre, but the land isn’t worth 
much.” Different, is it not ? 


The mineral resources are also very 
varied in character, and promise to be- 
come a great source of wealth. Years 
ago several mines of quicksilver were 
opened, but not being found very profit- 
able, owing to the difficulty of trans- 
portation, they were abandoned, but 
will probably be opered again in the 
near future. In the vicinity of Cambria 
are anumber of good mines which it 
would pay welltodevelop. Bituminous 
rock and asphaltum are found here in 
immense quantities. Silica, chrome, 
manganese, iron, copper, gypsum, ala- 
baster, coal, porphyry, and onyx, are 


among the minerals which are well 
known to exist; while on the Carisa 
Plain are large deposits of salt, soda, and 
borax. All these are very valuable, and 
when the time of better transportation 
arrives will be almost a boundless source 
of wealth to the whole country. Nat- 
ural gas and oil have been found, and 
in mineral springs alone there is as 
great a variety as can be found in the 
United States. Sulphur, soda, iron, 
and others,—among them the famous 
Paso de Robles, the Carlsbad of Amer- 
ica, with its magnificent hotel and com- 
modious bath-houses, — sulphur, soda, 
and mud baths, the Santa Ysabel Hot 
Springs, the Sycamore Sulphur, and the 
Newsom Warm Springs, two and a half 
miles from Arroyo Grande. 

Among the famous hostelries of this 
part of the country twenty years ago 
was the French Hotel. Here one could 
always be sure of a hospitable welcome 
and generous fare,— here one could get 
a dinner fit for a prince or suitable for a 
peasant, as the house was run on the 
regular European plan, where one got 
just what he paid for,—a dinner for four 
bits, for one dollar, or for twenty dol- 
lars. This was in the early days and 
those dinners are talked of yet. In fact, 
the owner of the French Hotel is con- 
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sidered the only one in the city who 
can give a European dinner. Heis now 
manager of the far-famed Hotel Ra- 
mona, named after the heroine of Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s beautiful story. Here 
you will find Mr. Joseph Frederick and 
his pleasant-faced, kind-hearted wife. 
The influence of Mrs. Frederick is felt 
everywhere in the pleasant, home-like 
atmosphere that pervades the hotel, in 
the arrangement of the furnishings, in 
the flowers which are everywhere. The 
tables in the dining-room are fairly 
laden with flowers, and one cannot but 
bless the hands that add happiness to 
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are fortunate enough to come to Hotel 
Ramona, try one. 

Francisco Estevan Quintana was one 
of the early settlers in the region now 
embraced in San Luis Obispo County, 
where he resided from 1843 to the time 
of his death, which occurred August 
4th, 1880, at the advanced age of eighty 
years. Sefor Quintana was born in 
New Mexico, August 4th, 1800, remain- 
ing in that country until he came to San 
Luis Obispo, as above stated. During 
his long life he was actively engaged in 
the business of stock-raising, both in 
New Mexico and in California, and be- 








A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM, HOTEL RAMONA. 


our lives in such a variety of ways. 
There is one child, Emma, gentle and 
docile, with a kind smile and pleasant 
word for all. The Hotel Ramona is one 
of the finest in the State. The build- 
ing is three stories and high attic, is 
240 feet in length, with a wing 160 feet, 
a second wing containing dining-room 
and kitchen 120x60. The entire build- 
ing has 200 handsomely furnished 
rooms. It is really a very fine house, and 
the grand dining-room is its pride, being 
80 by 60 feet. There are also several 
private dining-rooms where those fa- 
mous French dinners are served. If you 


ing a careful and skillful business man 


he amassed a fortune. Here be owned 
a rancho of six thousand acres of land, 
and some of the finest improved prop- 
erty in the city of San Luis Obispo. 
He was a conscientious, well-meaning 
man, patient and industrious, and a man 
who did what he could to benefit him- 
self and his children. 

He married early in life, and had a 
large family, consisting of three daugh- 
ters and three sons. 

At the time of his decease the 7rzbune 
published the following obituary no- 
tice :— 
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Sefior Quintana came to this country poor, but 
by industry, frugality, and good business habits, he 
acquired a competency. For quite a number of his 
later years Sefior Quintana was afflicted with a 
diseased leg, which incapacited him from active bus- 
iness. Two years before his death he had it ampu- 
tated. His strong constitution and grand nerve 
enabled him to undergo the operation, and during 
the last years of his life he was able to get about. 
His funeral took place from the Catholic Church. 


Pedro Quintana is the son of Fran- 
cisco Estevan Quintana, and 
was born in New Mexico, Janu- 
ary 29, 1833, and when ten years | 
of age came to California with 
his parents, since which time he 
has lived in San Luis Obispo, 
and from all probabilities will 
die in the same place. 

He is the owner of six thous- 
and acres of land, and is said to 
have one of the finest cattle 
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chandise business, where all grades of 
goods are kept. Mr. Quintana’s place 
is called “the’’ White House, and is the 
finest store in the city. 

Mr. Quintana has gone into business 
for the sake of his boys; he wanted to 
see them properly established in life 
while they were young and active, as 
one never knows what may happen. He 
isa very kind-hearted gentleman, excep- 











ranches in the county. Heisin 


the stock raising business ex- 
tensively; he is also said to 








own one of the finest cultivated 


tionally energetic. Although 
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ranches in the State. He has it rented 
out in small lots, and at a price which 
is said to give him an income of some- 
thing over fifteen thousand dollars a 
year. Mr. Quintana resided, until re- 
cently, on one of his farms, situated 
about nine miles northwest from the city 
of San Luis; but he has lately moved 
into town, where he has a very pretty 
residence. 

He is also engaged in the general mer- 


BOWER AND RESIDENCE OF R, E. JACK, SAN LUIS OBISPO. 


he has never been able to learn 
the English language, he is yet 
at the head and front in all the 
enterprises which will enhance 
the value of property, and add 
to the population of the county; 
he is certainly very different 
from some of the old Silurian 
inhabitants. 


“ Between the thriving towns 
of Arroyo Grande and Nipomo, 
on the Pacific Coast Railway, 
lies one of the fairest sections 
of country in all California. 
Midway between the two towns named 
is the station of Los Berros. Its geo- 
graphical position guaranteed its future 
as a business center, and the beauty and 
attractiveness of situation assured a 
numerous population simply as a charm- 
ing and delightful place of residence. 
Its site is a valley of no great size, but 
adequate for therequirements of a future 
town; nearly level, but with a gentle 
slope that secures the proper drainage. 
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Through the valley winds the Los Ber- 
ros Creek, a stream of the purest water 
flowing from the granite hills which lie 
to the east. To the west and south are 
low table lands and rolling hills; to the 
east and northeast the land rises by long 
gradation to distant mountains, and to 
the northwest the valley continues to 
the town of Arroyo Grande, visible in 
the distance. 

“Los Berros cannot be surpassed. By 
reason of its situation the town is pecu- 
liarly fortunate in being protected from 
the too cool sea-breezes, while receiving 
the full benefit of the sun. The views 
are charmingly diversified, with level 
plains, rolling hills, and distant moun- 
tains. One can create a home of ideal 


beauty, surrounded by the rarest plants 
and flowers, gathered from every quar- 
ter of the globe. A few miles distant 
lies the Pacific Ocean, bordered by — 
it is claimed —the finest beach in the 
world, Pizmo Beach, a broad drive 
twenty miles long, unmarred by drift or 
weed. Within a few miles are white sul- 
phur springs and natural medical baths. 
The completion of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad through Los Berros, or neces- 
sarily within a short distance of it, 
places its citizens within a few hours’ 
ride of all the most famous health and 
pleasure resorts of the Pacific. Coast, 
and of its great cities. In all directions 
there are pleasant walks and drives. 
“Los Berros offers the advantages of 
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purchase at bedrock prices, at the nom- 
inal values set upon its subdivision by 
its owners while it is yet in embryo, 
with the certainty of a rapid and sub- 
stantial growth, as a business and sup- 
ply point for a large and fertile region 
which will support a dense population. 
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Smith, gentlemen well known through- 
out the County and State, as possess- 
ing those sterling qualities that inspire 
confidence and lead to success, are 
the main owners and promoters, and 
special inducements being given to pur- 
chasers that erect neat and permanent 
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It is a new railroad town, upon one of 
the great national highways, and in a 
region which is certain to be regarded 
as specially desirable and attractive by 
the thousands of home seekers who 
will perpetually be carried through it. 
The town-site is subdivided into lots 50 
by 150 feet, and villa tracts of one to 
five acres. C. R. Callender and J. W. 


buildings, and make such improvements 
as are attractive and beautifying, it is 
but a question of a few months when 
many fine and elegant business and resi- 
dence buildings will adorn the streets 
and dot the hillsides.” 


Newsom Warm Springs is a very pop- 
ular resort, a short distance from Los 
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Berros, and a recent visitor gives the 
following description of it: 
“Proceeding along the course of the 
‘Arroyo’ for a short distance, we pres- 
ently turned off the main road and en- 
tered the Newsom Caron. Here the 
road begins a gentle ascent, and twists 
and turns in its serpentine course, fol- 
lowing the conformation of the ground, 
amidst avenues of shady trees and 
stretches of green and park-like lawns, 
that would make the artist’s pencil leap 
within its case. Every now and then, as 
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we reach some knoll of higher ground 
or other point of vantage, we would turn 
around and feast our eyes upon the 
grand Pacific, this time in a charming 
change of dress; not as we viewed her 
from the Nipomo height, in a suit of 
burnished mail, but in a glorious deep 
blue velvet mantle, and as we paused to 
note her beauties, we drank in the while 
a draught of her cool, refreshing breezes. 
Arriving in due course at Mr. New- 
som’s, we were rewarded by a plunge 
into his sulphur bath, choosing the 
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larger and cooler of the two. Here we 
disported ourselves like grampuses for 
an unconscionable time, just reveling 
in the soft and tepid water. 

“The spring, which is 1oodegrees F., 
has a considerable flow,—about a ten- 
inch stream,— and the waters are justly 
noted, far and near, for their great heal- 
ing properties. No regular analysis has 
yet been made, but sulphur, iron, mag- 
nesia, soda, common salt, arsenic, and 





found here, of various kinds and de. 
grees of temperature, to say nothing of 
an asphaltum spring and a supply of in- 
flammable gas in sufficient quantities to 
light the premises. 

“In their simple, pioneer style, the 
baths are commodious and well ar- 
ranged, there being two plunge and sev- 
eral individual baths. Visitors, moreover, 
will find some eight cozy little cottages, 
already fitted for housekeeping; in close 
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other medicinal ingredients are known to 
exist therein. The waters act upon the 
system in a marvelous manner, and are 
found particularly efficacious in rheu- 
matic affections, eczema, and all diseases 
of the skin, and indeed, a valuable aid 
in almost any ailment under heaven, ex- 
cept in heart troubles. There are also, 
within a few yards of each other, several 
chalybeate, and cold, soft water springs. 
In short, some twenty-odd springs are 


proximity to the spring, reposing under 
the shadows of splendid evergreen trees, 
and sheltered on all sides by the most 
romantic hills and slopes, clad in a lux- 
uriant growth of flowering vines, and 
bushes, and trees, of various tinted ver- 
dure.” 

In our next issue we will speak of Ar- 
royo Grande, Nipomo, Pizmo, Grover, 
and other places in this county of San 
Luis Obispo. 

Kate C. Cress. 
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A MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY. 


TABER’s new atelier, at 121 Post Street, 
San Francisco, (formerly the Superior 
Court Building,) is said to be unsur- 
passed by any of the Parisian galleries ; 
the interior arrangements are most art- 
istic. There are the great reception 
room, shown in the cut, dressing rooms, 
and ladies’ parlor ; and the photograph- 
ing apartment is so large and so well 
arranged, that a group of a hundred 
people can be taken at a time. 

The reception room itself is well 
worth a visit. All windows on the south 
side of the art gallery have the lower 
half set with transparent photographs. 

Mr. Taber’s collection of portraits of 
notabilities is of considerable value. 
During the past twenty years he has 
photographed presidents, kings, and 
princes, statesmen and notables of all 
degrees and nationalities, who have 
visited San Francisco. 

For many years Mr. Taber has led in 


the photographic art on this Coast. He 
received the premium at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1889. His portraits are world 
famed, and sought by thousands of all 
nations. The Pall Mall Gazette, Lon- 
don, England, says: “I. W. Taber, of 
San Francisco, is acknowledged one of 
the most celebrated photographers in 
the world. Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
has a large collection of Taber’s photo- 
graphs.” 

The most exquisite of all the fine pho- 
tographs taken by I. W. Taber are 
those which look like dainty water color 
paintings. These iridium portraits are 
very much admired in the East, where 
they are a great novelty. Strange to 
say, time does not fade the delicate col- 
oring, nor does water affect it, so that 
an iridium is really more enduring than 
an ordinary photograph. Mr. Taber 
takes special pride in them, for the pro- 
cess was originated in his own studio. 
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SAN FRANCISCO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 























MISS LAKE'S SCHOOL. 


liss Lake’s School for Girls, 1534 Sutter St. 
THIs is the most important private 
school on the Pacific Coast. The un- 
equalled educational facilities, especially 
in the modern languages, and the per- 
fectly appointed buildings, make it a 
favorite with all mothers who desire a 
thorough education and graceful sur- 
roundings for their daughters. 


Trinity School for Boys. 

THis institution, which ranks promi- 
nent among the private schools of San 
Francisco, has recently moved from 
1534 Mission street to 3300 Washington 
Street. The location is healthful, with 
a magnificent outlook,—easily reached 
by California or Jackson Street cars, 
both of which may be taken at the 
ferry. 

The buildings, which are new and 
well arranged, will accommodate one 
hundred pupils and about half that num- 
ber of boarders, all of whom have free 


access to the library, study parlors, 
gymnasium, and lawn tennis grounds. 
The influence exerted is unexcelled, 
and the rector, Dr. Edward B. Spauld- 
ing, assisted by an able corps of ten 














THE NEW TRINITY SCHOOL. 
professors and teachers, has left noth- 
ing undone that would elevate the edu- 
cational standard, as is shown by the 
fact that the graduates are given the 
highest recognition in leading colleges 
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| A RARE WILD FLOWER 
| OF WASHINGTON. 
BoraNISTs, scientists, or- 
chid-growers, and lovers of 
flowers generally, will doubt- 
= less be interested and grati = ~. 
fied to learn that in the great bs 
dank, evergreen forests of he i 
Washington the Calypso Bo- A 


realis has its home, each suc- 
ceeding season illumining 
their dank recesses with its 
fresh beauty, unknown to the 
world at large, but much 
sought after and highly prized 
by the old pioneers and the 
happy children who grow up 
at the edge of the limitless 
wilderness. The hunters of a 
family, in an early day, often 
brought home great handfuls 
of the dainty, fragrant blos- 
soms, having discovered them 
onthe long tramp through the 
woods in search of game; and 
the finding of a “lady’s-slipper 
place,” as the children called 
them, at no great distance 
from the cabin home was a de- 
lightful event. It is gradually 
receding from its old haunts, 
however, before the destruc- 
tive march of civilization, and 
we must go farther away into 
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the depths of the forest to find our 
favorite flower. 

The Calypso Borealis is a terrestrial 
orchid, growing in thick, moist, cool 
woods, the bulb embedded in moss. 
Here and there at rare intervals you 
may come upon whole colonies of them, 
their gay rosy-purple and yellow blos- 
soms a lively contrast to the tints of 
green in the surrounding vegetation. 
Gray describes the Calypso as “a rare 
ahd beautiful plant,” and further terms 
it a little bog-herb. As it is known to 
me in Washington, it never grows in 
bogs, nor even in the wet portions of 
the forest, but often on yellow, gravelly 
fir land, quite as likely to be located on 
the top of a hill as on a well drained 
slope near the base. A low, even tem- 


perature and abundant moisture are 
absolutely necessary to its development. 

During the long nights, and short, 
cloudy days of the rainy season, the Ca- 
lypso is growing from its round, white, 
juicy bulb, a single cordate leaf and 
pointed bud, which reach about one half 


their full size in January. Their ex- 
quisite coloring, impossible to these 
pages, is difficult to render even in paint- 
ing. Violet, rose, purple, and lavender, 
brown, and yellow, enter into its compo- 
sition, each shifting with every change 
of light on account of its translucence. 
A bit of the purple petal, sepal, or stem, 
is a charming object under the micro- 
scope. Preserved for the herbarium, 
they are the veriest mockery of their 
fresh, lovely selves. 

The fragrance of the Calypso is inde- 
scribably delicious, slightly resembling 
that of clove-pinks, but much more re- 
fined and delicate, with a wild, woodsy 
flavor not suggested by the latter. At 
once the daintiest and choicest of our 
wild flowers, it is with regret that we 
see it disappearing, together with many 
other beautiful denizens of the forest, 
before the encroachments of a merciless 
civilization. Forest fires are their great- 
est enemy. It is to be fervently hoped 
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that orchid-hunters will take notice of 
this rare variety, to the end that it mav 
be introduced in fine collections and pre- 
served from ultimate destruction. 

Yet, however desirable it may be to 
to cultivate the Calypso, somewhat of its 
poetic aspect will depart. Its setting 
in nature is superb. Only those who 
have visited the great forests of Puget 
Sound and penetrated their enchanting 
depths can fully realize this truth. Over 
the thick bed of moss that carpets the 
ground, the twin-flower vine (Linnza 
Borealis) creeps everywhere ; the Ore- 
gon grape (Berberis glumacea), with 
glistening, thorny leaves, here luxuri- 
ates ; above these rises the dense jungle 
of salal (Gaultheria shallon) and many 
other shrubs, drooping young hemlocks, 
plumy firs and pines, red huckleberry 
bushes draped with long gray moss, and 
towering over all, the mass of the gen- 
eral forest. 

Although usually solitary or in irreg- 
ular groups dotted about over their 
mossy bed, a whole family of them is 
occasionally found in very close quar- 
ters indeed. From a little hollow in the 
side of a moss-covered log a handful of 
bulbs agree to send up as many as nine 
leaves, perhaps, and the same number 
of large, perfect, showy blossoms. A 
fair daughter of Whidby, visiting the 
studio where the original of the accom- 
panying illustration’ was painting (why 
not painting as well as building ?), ex- 
pressed a lively interest and delight in 
seeing them so depicted, saying that 
she had often seen them growing on 
fallen mossy trees in the forest retreats 
near her island home. 

Having generally visited the beds in 
the blooming season only, the writer 
was happily surprised in finding a per- 
fect seed-vessel on a transplanted speci- 
men in the midsummer of 1891,—a long 
purplish three-sided pod, bearing the per- 

1There are but few pictorial representations of this 


flower, ©. Borealis, known to me. ‘The original is now 


in the Washington Building at the World's Fair. 
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Photo by Faber from Painting by E. I. Denny 


CALYPSO BOREALIS AT HOME, 


sistent perianth, a withered tuft at the 
point; the seeds minute, yellow, like 
fine sawdust, requiring considerable 
care in handling, as they fly freely in 
the air if stirred by ever so slight a 
breath. From this peculiarity, probably, 
originated their Indian name of Shuch- 
web-uts, or wind-flower. Shuch-web 
means wind. They are scattered, dis- 
tributed, planted, by the winds that blow 
gently through the forest; for be it 


known, the depths of the forest here are 
the most sheltered regions we know. 
A very little distance from the coast 
the force of a gale even is very much 
broken by the dense mass of vegetation 
which opposes its progress. 

Being a lover of shade and shelter, the 
Calypso takes kindly to domestication, 
providing it is not subjected to much 
heat and drouth. A fernery might afford 
it a satisfactory dwelling-place. Twenty 








years ago a pioneer home in western 
Washington boasted a unique and beau- 
tiful ornament,—a large rustic jardiniere 
filled with thrifty maiden-hair ferns, 
sweet vernal grass, a rich mat of green 
moss, and a number of Calypso bulbs. 
For several years they lived and flour- 
ished, faithfully blooming at their usual 
season. That was the day, however, of 
mild bark fires in open fire-places. 

In a delightful article published in 
the Century for July of 1887, entitled 
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cheerful and hospitable goddess, in 
whose namesake we are so deeply inter- 
ested, died of a broken heart, for she 
was supposed to be immortal. Such an 
idea is a climax of sentiment flattering 
to masculine vanity, with which even 
Ulysses neglected to adorn his boastful 
tale. 

Accidental voyaging is not likely ‘to 
disclose the forest isle begirt with seas 
of verdure, the Ogygia of our Calypso, 
but a wisely directed search in favorable 





ON THE ROAD 


“ Among the Wild Flowers,” John Bur- 
roughs says of the Calypso Borealis :— 

I have never yet found the orchid called Calypso, 
—a large variegated, purple and yellow flower, Gray 
says, which grows in cold, wet woods and bogs, very 
beautiful and very rare. Calypso, you know, was 
the nymph who fell in love with Ulysses, and de- 
tained him seven years, and died of a broken heart 
after he left her. I have a keen desire to see her in 
her floral guise, reigning over some silent bog, or ris- 
ing above the moss of some dark glen in the woods, 
and would gladly be the Ulysses to be detained at 
least a few hours by her. 


One does not like to think that the 


TO THE 





LADY SLIPPER PLACF, 


places may discover her looking joyously 
forth from her bower, the dew of in- 
nocence upon her untouched beauty, 
dreaming of noruthless marauder tread- 
ing on with careless, cruel feet, but 
seeming to welcome those who would 
preserve and prize her loveliness. 
To the Calypso. 

Sweet nymph, thy home is far away 

From glaring light and heat of day, 

A darksome, cool, unknown retreat, 


Where solitude and silence meet, 
An unheard harmony complete, 
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Where if the-tawny squirrel drops Thy green and mossy bed ; 

A fir-cone to the ground, Through moving boughs o’erhead 

The passing hunter eager stops, The wooing sun-rays glancing down 

Quick questioning the sound. Called tender leaf and brittle stem 
To wear their purple crown, 

Gigantic trees guard all about And spread a precious odor rare 

A little checkered open space Upon the ambient, crystal air. 

Of velvet, moss and vines, 

Round hemlock boughs, far reaching out, 

The honeysuckle twines. ; 

Ulysses hidden in this place 

Enchanted might have stood, 

Penelope afar forgot, 

Thou darling of the wood. 





My fancy changes, and I greet 

Thee, ‘‘ Lady’s Slipper,” shy and sweet. 
The faries wear them on their feet, 
When dancing in the moon’s bright rays 
All night, the while cicadas play. 

If gathered by some gentle hand, 

Thy perfume hasting to impart, 

Happy if thou canst but rest 


Fair flower beneath an April sky, 
Above a Joving heart. 


Wild wandering bees swarm by 


E. I. Denny. 


AT THE LAST. 


As I from day to day 

See life’s fair scenes grow dim, 
While o’er my path the gray, 

Wan, Stygian shadows swim, 


When Love, with pleading eyes, 
Cries, “ Stay, belovéd, stay, 
Lo! in the eastern skies 
There dawns a perfect day.” 


I give nor look, nor sign, 
I dare not pause, nor weep,— 
Would that this soul of mine 
Were drowned in dreamless sleep! 
JSeannte Oliver Benson. 
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LELAND STANFORD. 


Tue death of Leland Stanford, which 
occurred on the 20th of June, is a nota- 
ble event in the history of California. 
During more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was the most distinguished 
citizen of our State,—the one who did 
most to stimulate its industries and to 
increase its wealth. In many respects 
his career is one of the most remarkable 
of our time which abounds with remark- 
able careers. That he was governor of 
California in the critical period of the 
civil war; that he was twice elected to 
the Senate of the United States; that 
commencing life as a poor young man, 
he accumulated a fortune of many mil- 
lions ;—these are minor points in the 
interest with which he will be regarded 
in coming centuries. 

His chief monuments are the Central 
Pacific Railway and the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University. They are 
prominent and permanent institutions 
of our continent ; they are marked on 
our maps; their names are familiar to 
journalism and to common speech in 
every continent. They will continue 
to exist to distant times, and while they 
exist Leland Stanford will not be for- 
gotten. 

Although he had associates in the 
construction of the Central Pacific road, 
the main credit for the success of the 
enterprise belongs to him. In fact as 
well as in name he was the head of the 
company, the one best known at home 
and abroad, the one whose position and 
reputation inspired confidence, the one 
best fitted for the general control of 
avery extensive business, employing 
thousands of men, and highly compli- 
cated in its legal and political relations. 
And those in whose midst he stood con- 
spicuously eminent were not small men. 
C. P. Huntington, who alone of the five 


now survives, Mark Hopkins, Edward 
B. Crocker, and Charles Crocker, each 
had aremarkable combination of char- 
acter and capacity. Every one of them 
proved to be extremely able in his de- 
partment ; every one of them com- 
manded the confidence of the others ; 
and all his associates deferred to Mr. 
Stanford. 

In estimating the value of the public 
services of Leland Stanford, we must 
remember that at the time of the orga- 
nization of the Central Pacific Company 
our State was twenty-three days from 
New York for travel by way of Panama, 
and for freight four months by way of 
Cape Horn; and that the construction 
of a railway across the continent was in- 
dispensable to the proper development 
of the industries of California. The 
prospect of the iron road was constant- 
ly before the public mind and its import- 
ance was universally admitted, and yet 
the leading merchants and all the mil- 
lionaires of San Francisco failed to 
devise a feasible plan of construction, 
or to organize a company on a substan- 
tial basis. Many that declared them- 
selves in favor of the project on general 
principles also said in confidential con- 
versation that there were insuperable 
difficulties in each of the three main 
branches of the project, the legal, the 
pecuniary, and the engineering ; and 
that the great work must therefore be 
left to a later time, and perhaps toa 
later generation. And this opinion was 
accepted by most of the wealthy men in 
other parts of the State as well as in 
San Francisco. 

Thus the little association in Sacra- 
mento had the field to themselves. No 
other company competed with them for 
the right of way ; nobody wanted their 
stock as an investment. Among the 
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capitalists of San Francisco Samuel 
Brannan distinguished himself by sub- 
scribing for a few shares, because he 
thought the enterprise should be en- 
couraged on general principles. There 
were sympathetic people who expressed 
regret that the Central Pacific people 
should waste their money and time in 
making surveys, preparing bills, col- 
lecting information, sending agents to 
Washington, and obtaining a recognized 
position in the State and Federal coun- 
cils. 

But these surveys were not made, 
these bills were not prepared, these of- 
fers and claims of their company were 
not presented in different departments 
of the government, until the directors 
of the company had seen that success 


was possible. By studying the subject 


carefully they learned the precise na- 
ture of the obstacles before them, and 
they saw how these obstacles might be 
surmounted. They prepared themselves 
for different contingencies which other 
persons had not anticipated, and when 


the contingencies arrived they acted 
promptly and judiciously. The result 
was that these five men, who together, 
a few years before, had not credit for a 
million dollars, found themselves con- 
trolling one of the greatest railway sys- 
tems of the world, and controiling it 
with consummate ability. Without 
counting what thev did farther east, 
they built 4,509 miles of road west of 
Ogden and El] Paso, thus creating a 
large part of the wealth of California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. The government enriched 
them, and was abundantly repaid by 
development of national resources, and 
the unification of national interests. 
The locomotive, as Mr. Stanford often 
said, is a great civilizer. It creates 
trade, stimulates agriculture and man- 
ufactures, increases the value of land, 
attracts people, builds cities, and devel- 
ops all material resources. It is also 
an important factor in polity. In avery 
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extensive country like ours, it is the 
most secure bond of political union be- 
tween the East and the West. And it 
is in a region like that part of our coun- 
try west of the Rocky Mountains, 
where the rivers are small and few, and 
the mountains high and numerous, that 
the iron track is particularly beneficial. 
Mr. Stanford hada right to be proud 
of the benefit which his roads had con. 
ferred on California and the adjacent 
States. 

He had a rare talent for organization. 
He knew how to select and govern 
men. He wanted the best engineer to 
take charge of his road building, the 
best lawyer to conduct his lawsuits, the 
best road superintendents to manage 
his different divisions, and so on through 
all departments. He gave them author- 
ity, paid them well, and made them re 
sponsible for results. He gave them 
every inducement and every opportu- 
nity to do good work. His career indi- 
cates that he adopted the rule that, 
whenever circumstances permitted, his 
work should be done with the highest 
obtainable technical still, after the most 
careful study, and in the most durable 
manner. He wanted no temporary suc- 
cesses ; he made few promises ; he cared 
little for the hurrah of momentary ex- 
citement. It was his ambition to do 
creditable and solid work, and the more 
he did the more he wanted to do. When 
he sought franchises it was presumably 
in the belief that the public interest de- 
manded them, and in the intention of 
paying well for all he got. The solidity 
and sincerity of his character are shown 
in his work. 

Though many improvements have 
been made in cable traction since the 
California Street road was built, under 
his direction, that road has been the 
model for all the well built roads of later 
date. Many of its features were new, 
and its excellence as a whole is marvel- 
ous. His organizing talent was not 
limited to railroads, but achieved import- 
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ant results in many other directions. 
The idea of showing animal motion by 
successive instantaneous photographs 
originated with him, and the main credit 
for all the notable discoveries made by 
such illustrations belongs to him. His 
horse-farm is the largest and most suc- 
cessful establishment in the world for 
breeding fast horses, and yet he did not 
bet on races. 

The same thoroughness which per- 
vaded the industrial enterprises of Mr. 
Stanford appears also in the University 
which, though named after the much-la- 
mented son and only child, is really the 
monument as well of the parents, who 
combined their purposes and their fort- 
unes in its foundations and organiza- 
tion. To his wife Mr. Stanford left a 
supervisory care during her life, with the 
privilege of completing its endowment. 
The decided merit of many original feat- 
ures in the plan of the University is ad- 
mitted; and the unequaled beauty of 
its quadrangle makes a great impression 
on every visitor. 

The daily press has accused the Cen- 
tral Pacific directors of using discredit- 
able means to obtain franchises and ju- 
dicial decisions, but these accusations 
have been grossly exaggerated in many 
points, have been actuated by partisan 
malice in many cases, and have not been 
sustained in any material specification 
by a complete statement of evidence. 
The questions of fact and law involved 
in them are numerous and complicated, 
and the time has not come for pronoun- 
cing final judgment; but the presump- 
tions indicate that Mr. Stanford did what 
he believed was best for the general 
welfare, and what other business men 
of equal ability and of good repute for 
integrity would have done under the 
same circumstances. 

Assertions have been made that the 
influences by which Mr. Stanford at- 
tained the national Senate were not en- 
tirely creditable to him, but in this mat- 
ter there is no testimony save rumor 
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which cannot be verified, and which in 
some material points is evidently im- 
probable. Until conclusive proof is pro- 
duced, the presumption of reputation 
and general conduct are entitled to pre- 
ponderance. 

As governor of California in 1862 and 
1863, Mr. Stanford performed his official 
duties creditably. His administration 
was able and honest. There was no ru- 
mor that he was influenced corruptly in 
any of his official actions. He did not 
make a great reputation as a war gov- 
ernor, as did Morton in Indiana, and 
Curtin in Pennsylvania, and Andrews 
in Massachusetts ; but he did not have 
their opportunities. His part was well 
done. As member ofthe United States 
Senate he did not distinguish himself. 
He did not enter that body until after 
he had passed the years of his greatest 
physical and mental activity. He had 
no preparatory familiarity with the de- 
tails of national legislation. He was not 
a skillful and indefatigable manager of 
committee work as were Gwin, Conness, 
and Sargent, the most efficient senators 
California has ever had; nor was he a 
brilliant orator like Newton Booth. And 
yet Mr. Stanford’s extensive experience 
and sound judgment were valuable in 
the Senate, and his presence in it added 
to the dignity of the body. 

Mr. Stanford’s reputation in social 
and commercial circles was exception- 
ally good. His intimate acquaintances 
regarded him as not only honest and 
truthful, but as remarkably considerate 
of the feelings of others. The senti- 
ment of philanthropy was an important 
part of his mental constitution. He took 
pleasure in doing good, a fact well known 
to many people who lament his death. 
So far as his neighbors and friends knew 
he had no weaknesses of character, no 
vanity, no fondness for ostentation, no 
delight in boisterous company, no fond- 
ness for amusement which might be in- 
nocent, and yet would take him away 
from his home. Club life had no attrac- 
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tion for him. That he was secure in 
his social and pecuniary credit was a 
well known fact; and this knowledge 
saved him from personal mention in 
many cases where abuse was heaped on 
the Central and Southern Pacific com- 
panies. 

Looking over the list of those Califor- 
nians now deceased, who will probably 
have the most secure place in the mem- 
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ory and gratitude of the residents of our 
State in a remote future, three names 
seem to me permanent. These are James 
W. Marshall, the discoverer of the gold 
of the Sierra Nevada ; James Lick, the 
founder of the Lick Observatory and of 
various notable institutions in San Fran- 
cisco; and Leland Stanford, founder of 
the University at Palo Alto, and the 
chief railroad builder of California. 
John S. Hittell. 
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A WORDLESS PRAYER. 


Lorp, Lord, we cannot pray tonight, 
Our lips are reft of speech, 

But we two clinging, shaking, kneel, 
Hearts beating each on each. 


There are deep kisses on our lips, 
Deep with all chaste desire, 

And every vein is ‘running full 
With keen, delicious fire. 


And oh, the pulses in our palms! — 
Feel, God, how strong they beat ! 
How can we bid our lips to pray 
In hours so silent-sweet ? 


But though we cannot pray tonight, 
Each kiss is one deep plea 

That Thou wilt keep me true to him, 
And him — Lord, Lord! —to me. . 


Ella Higginson. 
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“Yes,” said the second mate to the 
passenger, “ice is always a nuisance at 
sea, and no skipper likes to have it 
about. I’ve seen a good bit of it in my 
time, and about three years ago I was 
down off Cape Horn, and I had enough 
of it then to last mea good while to come. 
You see, I was second mate of the Brit- 
ish Racer, an old eighteen hundred ton 
lime-juicer, and we was carryin’ coal 
from Cardiff to ’Frisco.” (A “lime- 
juicer”’ is sea slang for an English ves- 
sel, the English law making it compul- 
sory for the captain to serve his crew 
with a certain amount of lime juice per 
man per day, as a preventive against 
scurvy.) 

“Well, sir, we was getting along right 
smartly, and had come around the Cape 
just as nice as you please, with the kites 
up, and even two or three stu’n’s’ls out 
and the old man, Captain Gordon, of 
Belfast, was just as pleased as pie. 

“One night, when it was my middle 
watch, I was goin’ for’ad to see that the 
lookout was n’t asleep, when just by the 
fore-shrouds I was met with a puff of hot 
air that had a gassy sort of smell, and 
quick as a wink I knowed we was afire 
somewhere below. That soft coal is 
blank for breakin’ out afire, and so I 
knowed at once what was the row. 

“| bolted for the old man’s cabin, and 
turned him out in no time by sayin’ what 
I found out for’ad, and he did n’t lose no 
time gettin’ on deck, runnin’ out just as 
he was, about half dressed. You see, he 
had a good slice of the ship himself, and 
I guess the old girl was n’t insured very 
high. 

“* Well,’ says he, when we’d taken a 
look at things, and saw that the seams 
was beginnin’ to smoke a little, ‘here’s 
a go and no mistake! Ain’t it, Mr. Wee- 
den?’ And I says, ‘ Yes, Cap’n, it is ; and 
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a blanked bad one, too.’ ‘I did n’t want 
to load the blank stuff,’ says he, getting 
mad all at once, ‘’cause I knowed its 
dirty tricks and ways; but it’s aboard 
now and burnin’, and now wot’s to be 
done? For,’ says he, slow and solemn- 
like, ‘this here ship is booked for the 
bottom, and that too, afore many days. 
Call the mate, Mr. Weeden, and then all 
hands.’ 

“When the men was all amidships, 
the old man gives out what I’d found, 
and orders the pumps to be rigged, and 
a couple of lines of pipe run down 
through the deck where it was hottest, 
which was well for’ad, as I said before. 
All that night and the next day we 
pumped and pumped water into her, 
and then pumped and pumped it out 
again, but it-didn’t seem to do any 
good, as the smoke came out thicker 
and thicker each hour, till it was as 
plain as the mains’! we could n't drown 
the blaze. In the first dog-watch we 
give over tryin’, and the old man says: 

“*Me lads, this here’s a bad job, and 
it looks as though the Racer was run- 
nin’ a pretty straight course tor Davy 
Jones’s ; the port watch ’ll start in and 
get the boats ready for leaving the ship, 
and the starboard watch ’il begin bring- 
in’ out some stores.’ 

“ All that night we was hard at it, 
and by mornin’ had the boats well fixed, 
and ready to let fall at a moment’s no- 
tice. About three bells that evenin’ we 
were takin’ our tea, when a fellowin my 
watch that we called Scopey, ’cause his 
eyes were reg’lar telescopes for spyin’ 
things, sings out, ‘ Ice ahead, two p’ints 
on the port bow!’ And sure enough, 
when the ship rose up again there was 
a little twiaklin’ spot right on the sky- 
line, a-shinin’ like a diamond: 

“The old man pops below, and pops 
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up again with his glass, and then takes 
a good long look at the stranger, to- 
wards the end of which look I sees a 
pleased-like expression come over his 
face. ‘Let her go off a p’int,’ says he 
to the man at the wheel, ‘and keep her 
nor’ by west, a quarter west.’ 

“<« Ay, ay, sir!’ says the man, and we 
began runnin’ freer and straight for the 
ice. Soon after that it came on dark, 
and we took in considerable sail, so as 
to slack up our speed, and at sun-up 
next mornin’ made the ice about six 
miles ahead,—a reg’lar old giant of a 
berg, sparklin’ in the sun like a million 
tons of mother-of-pearl. There was an 
easy breeze blowin’, just where we 
wanted it, and makin’ the ship as easy 
to handle as a pilot-boat. 

“*Run for it,’ says the old man to 
Mr. Corker, the mate, ‘and let’s see 
what it looks like close on.’ 

“Pretty soon we was within half a 
mile of it, and certainly it was grand, 
bein’, I should judge, about a mile long 
by nearly as much wide, and heavin’ up 
in some places eleven or twelve hun- 
dred feet. 

“Back the main-yard, Mr. Corker,’ 
says the old man, ‘and get away the 
whale-boat. I think I’ll go ashore and 
do a little prospectin’. Six men here, 
tumble in, you with °em, Mr. Weeden,’ 
and in no time we were off and pullin’ 
for the ice. 

“ The old man soon sees a place where 
landin’ was easy, a regular ice-wharf ex- 
tendin’ back about two hundred yards, 
and as level as the deck of a ship layin’ 
at anchor, and we pulls alongside of it, 
makin’ fast to a spike drove into the 
ice. The old man tumbles out, and tell- 
in’ us to wait, sticks his hands into his 
pockets and walks off. When he comes 
back he was all smiles, and sings out, 
‘Hit her up now, boys, and we’ll soon 
be as snug as though we were safe ashore 
in Liverpool.’ 

“When we gets back to the Racer, 
and was aboard again, he says, as cheer- 
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ful as you please, tho’ the old girl was 
smokin’ away for’ad like a blank vol- 
caner, ‘Take in the r’yals and t’ gall’nts, 
Mr. Corker, and s’pose you let go the 
upper topsail helyards, too. Work her 
up close to the berg under the lower 
tops’ls, and back the main-yard just off 
that flat p’int where I made a landin’.’ - 

“When we was there, he sends two 
hawsers ashore, and makes them fast to 
a couple of spars planted in the ice, and. 
then warps the old gal up to the ice 
wharf as neat and ship-shape as if we 
was tyin’ up to a reg’lar civilized dock, 
tho’ of course the ship scraped a bit on 
account of the sea. 

“ «Knock away the bulwarks alongside 
the ice, Mr. Corker,’ says the old man, 
almost laughing he was so pleased, and 
we soon had’em down and the deck 
about level with the flat part of the berg. 

“Well, sir, we just cleared that ship 
out, takin’ ashore, as we called it, all the 
stores and tools and lumber and sails, 
even to the rag carpet off the cabin floor 
and the rubber balls what the kittens 
used to play with about the decks. 

“ * Now, men,’ says the old man, when 
there was nothin’ else as could very well 
be shifted, and we was about used up, 
‘off with the main hatch and begin 
passin’ out the cargo. The fire hasn’t 
tackled that part yet, and we can get a 
fair bit of it out before the ship is too 
hot to work on.’ For, lucky for us, the 
breeze carried the smoke that was pour- — 
in’ out for’ad away from us, which pre- 
vented our bein’ choked to death. 

“ Now, the men took this order as 
pretty hard lines, and seein’ how they’d 
been workin’, it did look kinder rough. 
‘Wot’s the use of that?’ says one of 
them, speakin’ for the crowd. ‘We're 


blank near dead already, and don’t see 
what you want the coal for nohow; 
we 've plenty of wood to burn.’ 

“«« Wot’, says the old man, gettin’ hot, 
‘is that the way you’re goin’ to act 
after me showin’ such kindness to you 
for three whole months ? 


Here, now, 
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‘tumble: to and no sulkin’. Why, blank 
yourtlazy hides, I’ll take a hand myself.’ 
And he offs with his pea-jacket, and 
starts’in. 

“ That cheered the boys up a bit, and 
so they went to work with a will, and 
_neverjstopped till there was near seven 

hundred tons of coal safe and sound on 
the ice, and well back from the edge. 
At last we couldn’t work no longer, for 
the flames broke out and just went for 
thinks like a lot of hungry tigers. 

“<«Cast her off!’ yélls the old man, 
and the next minit the old gal was drift- 
in’ away, all ablaze and lookin’ splendid. 

“ Well, sir, we lived on that berg for 
a year, lackin’ just five days, and barrin’ 
the cold, we was as cheerful and com- 
fortable as you please. We built a nice 
house, and hed plenty to eat and nothin’ 
to do, the only duty bein’ to keep a look- 
out from one of the high points where 
we rigged a signal station, and kept the 
flags flyin’ alljthe time there was day- 
light and a big bonfire all night. We 
found a little polar bear cub, too, and 
brought her up as a pet ; but her temper 
bein’ pretty cross-grained we had to be 
careful not to tease her, and the Captain 
named her Maria Ann, which he said 
was the name of his wife’s mother, who 
was snappish like the bear and reminded 
him of her. At the end of six months 
the berg had melted about half away, 
and in nine was only about a quarter 
the size it had been when we boarded 
it,and all the time we hadn't seen a 
single sail. 

“One day about noon I was just goin’ 
up to the signal-staff, when I see the 
flag run up as hed been fixed to signify 
asailin sight. ‘Sail ho!’ I sings out 
and the men comes runnin’ out, sayin’, 
‘Where ? where?’ Up weall scrambles, 
and sure enough there was a sail com- 
ing head on right for the berg, on the 
opposite side from Racerville, as we 
called the camp. 

“*Tt’s a steamer under all sail,’ says 
the old man. 
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“She came on awful slow, and it was 
a good while before we could signal 
her, but at last she saw us and run up 
her answering pennant. ‘Who are 
you?’ says we. ‘British steamer Hay- 
stack, from Buenos Ayres for Callao,’ 
says the steamer, and then runs up. 
‘Do you want to be taken off ?’ 

“«Well, rather,’ says we. ‘ Heave to 
and we’ll come aboard.’ 

“So she runs up a little closer and 
heaves to. The old man and me and 
six men pulls off to her, and when we 
got on deck the old man says,— 

“«Cap’n Morgan, I believe?’ having 
found the other skipper’s name in an old 
register. 

“*Ves,’ says the other old man. 
‘What’s the matter with you,— 
wrecked?’ For we looked as healthy 
and ship-shape as you please. 

“* Yes,’ says our old man; ‘I lost my 
ship, the British Racer, a year ago next 
Monday by fire, and have been campin’ 
out ever since.’ 

“*Well,’ says the other, ‘ you ’re cool 
about it, and no mistake.’ 

“* A year on an iceberg is calkerlated 
to make a feller coolish,’ says our old 
man, grinnin’. And then lookin’ round 
says, ‘ Ain’t you steamin’ ?’ 

“No, says Cap’n Morgan; ‘I was 
blowed out of my way so far down off 
the Falklands that I used upall my coal, 
and have been tryin’ to get along under 
canvas since. But it’s dreadful slow 
and I’m a-goin’ to break up the wood- 
work and clap on steam again.’ 

“«*Wot’s your cargo?’ says our Cap’n. 

“* Meat,’ says Cap’n Morgan. ‘Fresh 
meat in ice-chests; but the ice’s most 
gone and I was standin’ in for the berg 
to get a new supply when I made out 
your signals. I’m afeard tho’ it’ll spile 
afore I can fix it up and make port.’ 

“* What ’Il you give for a ton of good 
coal ?’ says the old man, kinder smilin’. 

“* What?’ says Cap’n Morgan. 

“*] says, what ’ll you give for coal ?’ 
says ours. 
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“*What d’you mean?’ says Cap’n 
Morgan, lookin’ as though he took our 
old man to be off his nut. 

“* Why,’ says Cap’n Gordon, ‘I’vea 
coal mine on this island of mine; not 
much of a one, but I could let you have 
say 700 tons at a fair price; and if you 
take it all I’ll let you have the ice free, 
—-throw it in as it were, and not say 
nothin’ about it.’ 

“ At first Cap’n Morgan thought our 
old man gone cranky, but when he 
found out we really did have the coal, 
he says,— 

“*Well, you let me have the coal and 
I’ll take you and your crew to Callao 
for nothing.’ 

“¢QOh, no,’ says our old man ; ‘we're 
comfortable, and in no hurry to move. 
I'll let you have the coal for five pounds 
per ton, 50 per cent off for cash, deliv- 
ered alongside the berg.’ 

“*Five pounds a ton!’ yells the 
steamer’s old man. ‘Why, you must 
think I’m the Duke of Westminster. 
I’ll give you one.’ 


“*Say two pounds ten,’ says our old 
man, ‘and [’ll throw in my mother-in- 
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law,—I mean a she polar bear,—into the 
bargain.’ 

“¢Polar bear be blanked,’ says Cap’n 
Morgan. ‘I ain’t commandin’ a zoolog- 
ical garden this voyage.’ 

“* Well,’ says our old man, ‘one pound 
takes it; and you can bring the Hay- 
stack up alongside safe enough, for the 
water’s deep snug on.’ 

“Well, we soon had the coal shifted 
again, and as I said, just five days less 
than the year we cast off and stood away 
for Callao, Maria Ann and all, only the 
two kittens bein’ missin’, they havin’ 
been eat by Maria about six months be- 
fore. I shipped from Callao for Ant- 
werp, and never heard of any of the 
crew again till just before we started 
away this time, when I read a piece in 
the New York Hera/d, tellin’ about a 
sea-farin’ party as was killed by his 
mother-in-law during a quarrel about 
keepin’ a white bear chained in the old 
lady’s garden, and from what it said I 
come to the conclusion it must have 
been the Racer’s old man what was 
killed, and that the white bear must 
have been Maria Ann.” 


IC. 
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THE GREAT FREE-TRADER BY HIS OWN FIRESIDE. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the 
United States, sent me to Europe on a 


brief mission November 15th, 1863. I. 


had letters of introduction from Secre- 
tary Seward, Horace Greeley of ‘the 
New York 77ridune, and ex-Governor 
Morgan of New York. 

From London, after paying my re- 
spects to Charles Francis Adams, and 
bearing his reply to a confidential com- 
munication from Wm. H. Seward, Sec- 
retary of State, I went to Paris. 

Paris may be the city of the senses ; 
but I prefer London, and can readily 
understand why the philosopher of the 
Tribune, indignant at being shown the 
inside of Clichy Prison, because he had 
once the ill fortune to be elected a di- 
rector of the New York Crystal Palace, 
shook the dust off his feet as he left 
the “ godless, selfish, egotistical city of 
Paris.” 

London gives one an impression of 
stability and of power. Paris is France, 
and in Paris all France seems to look 
down upon you, not “from the Pyra- 
mids,” but from the shop windows. 
Gallic civilization seems to have left a 
trace behind, for the “ W/odz/itas ac lev- 
itas” of which Czsar speaks are still 
characteristic of the French. 

An anecdote related by Mr. Cobden 
will illustrate what I mean. A French- 
man once saw in London, not far from 
Morley’s Hotel, a shoemaker busy at 
his last. Twenty years later hereturned 
again to London, and at the same cor- 
ner of the street, in the same establish- 
ment, there sat the identical cobbler, 
still at his last. ‘“‘ Won Dieu,” said the 
Frenchman, “how can we ever think to 
compete with these English ; they never 
change!” 

My friend Preston and I spent two 
weeks at the most delightful of hotels, 


fronting on Trafalgar Square, and .en- 
joyed everything excepting perhaps the 
English guide, well dressed in swallow- 
tail coat, white gloves, and irreproach- 
able necktie, spotless as that of James 
the first, of Presidential memory. Pres- 
ton insisted that he should be intro- 
duced to the “ American Consul,” as 
he called the owner of the spotless 
necktie, and reluctantly yielded when 
he heard the ancient guide accost me 
before supper, saying, “ Please, sir, and 
would you like to see the ’abits of the 
Henglish people at seven shillings a 
day?” We respectfully declined. 

At twelve the next day I took break- 
fast with George Washington Wilkes, 
the American editor, so-called, of the 
London S/ar,—a morning and evening 
paper which was then the organ of the 
Cobden-Bright liberal party. Wilkes— 
for I must pause to honor, if imperfect- 
ly, the memory of one of the brightest 
minds and one of the gentlest spirits 
living, with mind, and heart, and soul, 
in perfect accord with the unwritten 
laws of humanity—Wilkes was perhaps 
the most youthful of the brave band of 
Liberals (among whom we find Milland . 
Vincent and Hughes) that spoke for 
America in England succeeding the 
Trent affair. He died in the summer 
succeeding my visit, in the midst of a 
brilliant speech upon the American 
question, and his last words were, “ The 
American Republic.” 

In answer to Richard Cobden’s mes- 
sage that he ought to seek rest and re- 
laxation, he said to me, “ Tell him I had 
rather wear out than rust out.” 

Of the many bright mornings I passed 
with Wilkes, as he traced for me the 
history of English liberty, as we sat 
where Shakspere read the “ Tempest” 
to Queen Elizabeth, or wandered in 
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front of St. James’s, down the same path 
where Charles II. trifled with the wealth 
of an empire; of these days and starry 
nights nothing is left but their mem- 
ories ; for they were bright and beauti- 
ful exceedingly, and I can only sigh as 
I say: 
‘**O, the tender grace of a day that is gone 
Can never come back to me.” 

We sat at breakfast, looking from the 
low window at the surging crowd below, 
when the servant brought in our morn- 
ing letters, three in number, and placed 
them on the table,— one from over the 
water, another from Rochdale, and still 
another in plain commercial hand. 

“T know that hand,” said Wilkes. 

“ Richard Cobden’s?” 

Ta. 

Among my letters of introduction 
was one from Mr. Lincoln, and one from 
Horace Greeley. I had sent the latter 
to Midhurst, and this was the answer :— 

DUNFORD, NEAR MIDHURST, 
Sussex, Dec. 12, 1863. 
Dear Sir: 

I have received your letter here. It will give me 
pleasure to see you, but I am in an inaccessible 
place, owing to the want of railway communication. 

If you will take the trouble to come and see me, 
I shall be happy to receive you, and shall have a bed 
at your service. I send, on the other side, particu- 
lars of the railway trains. The train which leaves 
Waterloo Station for Hazelmere at 5 P. M. is in con- 
nection with an omnibus which comes directly to 
Midhurst, at which place you will find a fly to bring 
you to my house, which is a mile and a half from the 
latter place. You take your ticket for Hazelmere. 

Yours very truly, 
RICHARD COBDEN. 

The other letter, which I am tempted 
to quote here, was from the friend and 
companion of Mr. Cobden on the hust- 
ings, in Parliament, and at his own fire- 
side. Their communication was con- 
stant, and there was scarcely a day in the 
week when each had not some tidings of 
the other. If John Bright had more of 
the fire and verve of the Cromwellian 
period, Mr. Cobden did not fail to move 
and mold the world around him by his 
sincerity, his force of character, as well 
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as by his winning and his womanly del- 
icacy of soul. Richard Cobden, too, was 
remarkable for the keenness of his per- 
ceptions and tenacity of purpose. Once 
grappling fairly with a question, he nev- 
er let go till he had vanquished his ad- 
versary and saved his cause. Richard 
Cobden was an exemplification of the 
truthful saying attributed to Coleridge, 
that he never knew a “truly great man 
that had not more or less of the feminine 
element in him.” 

John Bright’s letter, written in a bold 
yet delicate business hand, read thus : — 

ROCHDALE, Dec. 20, 1863. 
Dear Sir: 

It will be most convenient to us for you to come 
here on Thursday of next week, the 31st inst., or 
on Friday, the first of the New Year. When you 
have fixed your plans I will thank you to let us know 
when we may expect you. If you are intending to 
sail on Saturday, I hope you may be able to come 
here on Thursday. The news from the States this 
morning is satisfactory, but I am anxious to see the 
text of President Lincoln’s message. 

The winter will sorely try the Southern armies, 
and I suspect they will not be stronger in the spring 
than they are now. The proclamation of amnesty, 
and security of property other than slave property, 
will, I think, tend to break down the Rebellion dur- 
ing the winter. Yours very truly, 

JoHN BRIGHT. 


At five o'clock, after sunset of what, 
for English skies, one might safely call 
a bright day, the train whistled off and 
out of Waterloo Station, in the heart of 
London. We sped to where the fields 
stood “dressed in living green.” It was 
late when we reached Hazelmere, and all 
I remember of that station is a pleasant 
impression of the seashells artistically 
arranged along the hillside, so that they 
spelled the word “ Hazelmere.” 

The regular stage coach took me to 
Midhurst, an old-fashioned English 
town, with nothing remarkable except 
the “Landlord of mine inn.” Here I 
found Mr. Cobden’s servant awaiting me 
with the fly mentioned in the great com- 
moner’s note. 

It was a brief ride and a delightful one 
through the valleys and over the hills of 
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Sussex, toward the home of this great, 
modest man, whose whole life,and whose 
latest as well as his earliest utterances, 
had shown him to bea statesman who 
sought to bless and benefit mankind; 
whose great aim was to modify existing 
institutions by proper and equitable 
methods, so that all who live under the 
same government may be equal partak- 
ers of its benefits, and to bring all the 
blessings of life within the reach of the 
largest number. 

About nine o'clock the driver reined 
up in front of a two-story house, not 
remarkable for splendor, but suggestive 
of wealth and comfort. The great com- 
moner came out to meet the fly, and wel. 
comed me most cordially to Dunford, for 
though his country home was usually 
designated Midhurst, “ Dunford,” it was 
called from the day of his birth, and 
it was only after the Anti-Corn Law 
League grew into power and popularity, 
after the Corn Laws were repealed, and 
after national gratitude had assumed the 
shape of a free-will offering of $350,000, 
that Mr. Cobden was able to buy the old 
homestead which was sold from his 
father. Here he was born; here too he 
died ; and here his widow and daughters 
still mourn the loss of “the manliest 
spirit that ever tenanted human form”: 
for thus John Bright wrote of him when 
Cobden died. 

After accompanying me to the guest 
chamber, we came down to supper to- 
gether and enjoyed a substantial meal, 
not forgetting a rare glass of old Ma- 
deira. Of the household I saw only Mrs. 
Cobden that evening,— a noble woman, 
with what Tennyson calls “quiet eyes 
still faithful to the truth.” She had been 
her husband’s companion during the bit- 
terest of the strife attending the Anti- 
Corn law agitation, before Sir Robert 
Peel became convinced, against the re- 
monstrances of the landed and agricul- 
tural interests, of the justice of the peo- 
ple’s cause and of the wisdom of the 
great commoner’s course. 
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Richard Cobden began his pnblic life 
in 1841, in the first year of Sir Robert 
Peel’s second administration. In 1837 
Mr. Cobden had visited France, Belgi- 
um, and Switzerland. In 1838 he went 
through Germany, and came home a free 
trader. In 1839 Mr. Cobden first estab- 
lished the Anti-Corn Law League, after 
Mr. Villers’s motion to repeal the Bread 
Tax was deféated in the House of Com- 
mons. 

It was evident that the struggles 
through which he had gone had made 
Mr. Cobden, in appearance only, an old 
man before three score and ten. He 
was born in 1804, in Sussex County, 
near Midhurst. In 1863 his hair was 
silvered with gray, but there was that 
sympathy in him, added to the glow of a 
conscious and cultured intellect, which 
made him seem and feel much younger 
than he really was. He was seated by a 
pleasant wood fire, and began at once to 
talkon American affairs ; for the two sub- 
jects nearest his heart were,—first the 
ultimate triumph of the Union, and the 
success of the Union arms he never per- 
mitted himself to doubt, inside or out- 
side of Parliament ;— second, his hope, 
cherished till he died, that Lord Palm- 
erston could be permanently driven from 
power, for he confessed to extreme con- 
tempt for the jaunty ways and the cyn- 
ical optimism of the Premier. 

In our conversation Mr. Cobden ex- 
pressed his opinion that Mr. Seward 
was a “light weight,” though he had a 
“fatal fluency with his pen,—wrote too 
much, and thought too little.” He was 
Englishman enough to regret that Mr. 
Seward had taken ground that England 
had no right whatever to send arms to 
the rebels. Mr. Cobden contended that 
the contrary of this was the law of 
nations, and thought the right of indi- 
viduals to furnish arms to aid rebellion 
even could be traced to the days of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

He told me an amusing anecdote of 
Mason, of Virginia, who was a United 
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States Senator when Mr. Cobden first 
visited America. The English com- 
moner was the center of attraction, part- 
ly because he was known to entertain 
free trade notions. 

Much to his surprise, Mr. Mason asked 
Mr. Cobden to take a glass of whisky 
from some point in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of his place in the Senate. (N. 
B. This liquor is now called by the 
Hon. Garrett Davis the “vernacular 
drink” of Kentucky.) To this the great 
Englishman did not object. After ex- 
tending, as above mentioned, the cour- 
tesies of the Senate, Mr. Mason ob- 
served Senator Seward walking across 
the Senate chamber, when, with true 
Virginia hauteur, he drew himself up 
and said, looking toward Seward, “ Mr. 
Cobden, profligate demagogue that !”’ 

Mr. Cobden never told that story 
without a merry twinkle in his eye. 

I had just finished the life of Cavour, 
who was personally known to Mr. Cob- 
den. He compared him with Stephen 
A. Douglas, and thought Cavour was 
the equal of the Illinois senator in au- 
dacity and power, but a statesman not 
great in moral purpose. He talked 
much of Seward, and ranked him with 
Lord Palmerston, whom he cordially 
hated. But he gave Mr. Seward the 
credit of being one of the most adroit 
and successful politicians in the world, 
though he denied to him rank as a first- 
class statesman. 

Mr. Cobden said that he was not sure 
that Wendell Phillips was not the fore- 
most thinker in America, and he was 
very clear that Phillips was the best 
man in America to send to England, to 
give the English an idea of the length, 
breadth, and strength, of our struggle 
for self-government. He said the clear, 
ringing sentences of the Boston orator 
were pleasing to the English ear, and 
that his terse, epigrammatic style would 
make friends for America wherever he 
went. 

On the evening of my arrival he had 
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just written his last letter to Delane, of 
the London 7zmes. The “ Thunderer” 
had always prior to this time hid be- 
hind its “impersonality,” declaring that 
no one man was responsible for any- 
thing said in the columns of the London 
Times. Walter was the heaviest stock- 
holder, who, Mr. Cobden said, wanted 
to be a peer, and hence his toadyism to 
the aristocracy. Delane, the chief writer 
for the 7zmes, had made bitter and con- 
tinued personal attacks on Mr. Cobden 
ever since he negotiated, at the request 
of his own government, the celebrated 
French treaty at Paris. But of this 
newspaper war between the 7zmes and 
Cobden came this good result, which 
was a substantial victory for the latter ; 
that the editor of the Thunderer hence- 
forth avowed his responsibility and 
gave his name to the public, no longer 
hiding behind the shield of impersonal- 
ity. 
Mr. Cobden spoke feelingly of the 
fact that Mackay (the English poet) was 
pensioned at $800 per annum by Lord 
Palmerston from the literary fund, for 
traveling through America villifying our 
government and the Union cause, while 
writing secession letters for a London 
journal. 

He denounced it as an outrage, and 
wished it criticized in the New York 
press. He thought Abraham Lincoln 
had acted through the war with great 
patience, prudence, and dignity, and 
considered the election in 1864 as decid- 
ing the fate of the Republic. He did 
not know whether any republic was 
strong enough peacefully to elect a 
President at the ballot box during a 
civil war. He seemed to have a lurking 
tenderness for McClellan, but said it 
was on account of his reticence under 
attacks from newspaper press generally. 
He paused a moment at my expres- 
sion that the “abuse of greatness is 
when remorse disjoins from power.” 
He thought the line expressed a great 
truth, and said “ Jeff Davis will never 
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die of remorse.’”’ Osbourne, of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad, had written to 
him, naming a great number of the 
prominent leaders of the Rebellion who 
had died so soon after the war began. 

Alexander H. Stephens, he thought, 
would outlive most of the others (as he 
did), because his heart was not at first 
with the Rebellion, if indeed, he said, it 
ever was. He gave me to understand 
that a large investment had been made 
by him (Cobden) in the State of Illinois, 
and he once cherished the idea of com- 
ing to America to live, with an eye to 
the United States Senate. He soon 
abandoned the idea, believing the true 
work of his life was in England. He 
seemed most solicitous about the con- 
dition of the English peasantry, and 
more ready to converse upon this sub- 
ject than any other. His fine eyes filled 
with tears as he explained to me the 
fearful ignorance and destitution among 
so many thousands who could never 
hope to turn a furrow of land which 
they might call their own. It was here 
the character of the man shone clear as 
day. Hesaid there was no class in Eng- 
land, as there was in America, who, if 
they did not at first own their land, with 
thrift and reasonable economy could 
soon become owners in fee of as many 
broad acres as they could cultivate. He 
talked on this subject till after mid- 
night, deploring the fact that the Eng- 
lish peasantry were divorced from the 
land on which they lived. He named 
his neighbor, Lord Lincolnfield, who 
owned a park with twelve miles of stone 
fence protecting it, its owner too rich 
to spend the half of his income, and rich 
enough to buy all the land within a day’s 
ride of him. 

This question of elevating this dis- 
franchised class, he said, was the one 
nearest to his heart. And I did not 
wonder as he explained to me that the 
English landholders were assessed now 
for their landed estates just what they 
were assessed in the day’ of William the 
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Conqueror. As he explained the long 
system of outrages practised by the op- 
pressor on the oppressed, I did not won- 
der that he looked with eager gaze and 
longing eyes for “the news from the 
States.” 

I no longer felt any surprise that the 
name of Richard Cobden had become 
almost a hqusehold word beside thou- 
sands of American firesides. I knew 
too, how he had grown to feel a love for 
the peasant class for whom he had la- 
bored so long, and who then for sixty 
years had not advanced one step toward 
light or knowledge, or the possession of 
a just share of political power; a love, 
in the words of a deep thinking and 
much abused poet, as 

Tender as tears, as fair as faith, as pure 
As hearts made sad and sure 
At once by many sorrows and one love. 

The clock struck one, and when I 
suggested that, however delightful such 
a conversation wos to me, he must be 
worn and tired with so long a sitting, 
he laughingly said, “ No,” and reminded 
me when Parliament was in session it 
was always among the “ wee sma’ hours” 
when they were permitted to go to bed. 
He urged me to spend the remainder 
of the week at Dunford, but I declined, 
because I had soon to sail westward. 
As he accompanied me to my room, I 
recall even the tone of voice in which 
he said, “I suppose, then, we must wel- 
come the coming and speed the parting 
guest.” 

Speaking of Louis Napoleon, he said, 
that when he was left to himself he 
could on occasions write “monumental 
French.” While not impressed with his 
conversational powers, he thought he 
knew how to govern.’ The last political 
prediction I heard Cobden make was, 
that the laws regulating the tenure of 
lands must change, (and while he might 
not live to see it I would,) I would live 
to see a revolution which would forever 
settle all disputes between English land- 
lords and tenants in such a way that 
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popular agitation would not again be in- 
voked, for the powers of the present 
governing class in England would be 
overthrown. Only afew months after 
this conversation the conduct of the 
English government (for it is charged 
and believed that the Ministry were re- 
sponsible for it) toward Garibaldi, gave 
color to the supposition that the aristoc- 
racy feared the people then as now. 

The Italian patriot was welcomed with 
spontaneous enthusiasm. All England 
took a holiday to greet Garibaldi, when 
suddenly, the popular furore at its 
height, Garibaldi was quietly invited to 
leave England. The published reason 
was that his health would not permit 
further ovations. 

In the morning before I left Dunford, 
we had a conversation which I may yet 
give the world, but not here. He was 
answering his letters as early as seven 
o'clock in the morning. As his five 
daughters came to the breakfast-room, 
each one saluted him with akiss. An 
artist might gladly paint that picture of 
domestic happiness and contentment. 
Here was a man rich in the recollections 
of a well-spent life ; yet a generous na- 
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tion, chafing under the yoke of privi- 
lege, could not bind about his neck, as 
they would gladly have done, the high- 
est crowns of civic honor. 

Once offered a place in the Cabinet, 
he peremptorily declined it, because co- 
alition with such a ministry, he said, 
would be regarded a defection from the 
people’s cause. 

A confiding people had heaped wealth 
upon him, and hoped for him many 
years of usefulness and honor. But he 
is dead, and shrined in the affections of 
the world, he yet lives in the hearts of 
the generations chiefly benefited by his 
great and self-sacrificing service, and 
posterity will lovingly take up the name 
of Richard Cobden, and build in his 
memory a monument more imperisha- 
ble than marble; for his simplicity, his 
integrity, his nobility of soul, have made 
him immortal. Some future historian 
writing of Cobden will say, “ He conse- 
crated his best energies for a people 
whom he lived for and loved. He died 
as he had lived, an honest soldier, anda 
great commander in that great army 
ever fighting under freedom’s flag for 
the liberation of humanity.” 

James Matlack Scovel. 
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EAST TO WEST. 
I. 


ONE song, dear, sped on love’s own swiftest wing 
Across a teeming continent between. 
This morn the olden ecstasy so keen, 
So sweet, mounts in my heart, aid I can sing. 
O would, O would the carol might but bring 
The minstrel’s mate from where the white surf’s sheen 
A girdle,weaves round Santa Cataline, 
A maiden girdle, pure and glistening. 


Mid-August, dear; on roadside pools of rain 
Are moored great fleets of gold-winged butterflies 
The plow is put to stubble and the bloom 
Is on the corn. In airy bays the gain 
Of one more season, fresh and fragrant, lies, 
And weary Summer dozes at her loom. 


II. 


No mountain awes us here with solemn charms, 
No ocean spreads its blue, mysterious lure, 
But all is dear and homelike and secure. 

The brooding sunshine in its mighty arms 

Folds softly all this pleasant land of farms, 
Whose plenty and whose quietude assure 
A peaceful life, a happy life and pure, 

Free from the town’s sharp struggles and alarms. 


Thou on that farther slope, with purple fig 
And jade-green muscat and the nectarine 
In fruitage ; with the snowy peaks in sight ; 
I in this olden orchard place, where, big 
With fragrant juices, apples drop; akin, 
Apart, the East calls to the West goodnight. 
Julia Boynton Green. 
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AUGUST. 


ALL through the August day the languid, sulphurous air 
Has spun its wavering woof of scorching heat, 

Upon the valley fields and slopes so brown and bare 
And hot, they even would sear an Indian’s feet. 


Far, far above the wastes of dusty, barren plains 
The snow-clad mountains stand with air serene, 
Though ever and anon their rough and shaggy manes 
Quaver, as waves the heat that veils the scene. 


Bue see! the fleecy caps that clothe yon highest peaks! 
They swiftly grow and deepen till they hide 

The mighty gaping scars, and ragged, angry streaks, 
Which mark each massive storm-swept mountain side. 


The sunlight swiftly fades from blinding, glaring white, 
And dims, and shifts to somber shades of gray. 

While from the darkening clouds spurt jets of angry light, 
And muttering thunders rise and die away. 


The trees seem awed with fright; each shrinking, shriveled leaf 
Quivers and trembles in the rising blast. 

The silent, anxious birds are hushed with fear and grief, 

While clouds of dust go scurrying swiftly past. 


At last the marshaled hosts come charging swiftly on, 
Crushing the landscape ‘neath a driving wall ; 

The air grows thick and black, the light is almost gone, 
Smothered and strangled by the somber pall. 


The mighty storm sweeps by! Low bow the helpless trees, 
Great rain-drops hissing fall through flying dust! 

The awkward, timid hare before the tempest flees, 

The tender flowers unto the earth are thrust! 


Loud howls the rushing gale! great branches creak and crash! 
The jagged lightnings blaze with bluish glare! 

In solid, heavy sheets the waters.drive and, plash, 

While deafening thunders smite the humid air! 


Slowly the darkness lifts. The gale is dying fast, 

The drops fall fast like weeping angels’ tears ; 

The sorely storm-racked trees hold up their heads at last ; 
Lighter and brighter still the scene appears. 


Far in the stricken west the shadow speeds along, 

And still the growling thunders crash and roll ; 

Hark! Hear those liquid notes which mark the skylark’s song! 
How wake the happy echoes of the soul! 
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The sullen clouds have passed. The hare with dripping form 
And ears erect, hops through the jeweled brush. 

The careless, happy birds with music speed the storm, 

And swift the swollen brooks and rivers rush. 


Far in the glorious east in storm-washed azure sky, 
The lofty mountains rear their massive peaks. 

Far in the stricken west the storm-clouds swiftly fly, 
And all around us God through Nature speaks. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST. VIII. 


VERESTCHAGIN’S ‘‘ SOLOMON’S WALL,” OWNED BY MRS. HEARST. 


SAN FRANCISCO is happy in possession 
of three works of Verestchagin, all the 
property of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 
They are characteristic examples, too, of 
three phases of Verestchagin’s genius. 
The great canvas, “ The Blowing from 
the Guns,” a terible incident of the Se- 
poy mutiny, is the most famous of them, 
but it has often been reproduced, and 
is so painful a subject to many people 
that we have preferred for the OvER- 
LAND’S series a painting that is consid- 
ered by some authorities even more 
worthy of study,—though less widely 
known. The third is a smaller canvas, 
“Russian Soldiers in the Snow,” and 
shows wonderful handling of the deli- 
icate shadings of a snow landscape. 

Of the subject of the Solomon’s Wall 


Verestchagin himself says : — 

This part of the wall which surrounded the Tem- 
ple is called ‘‘ The Wailing Place,” because the 
Jews for a long time past have been in the habit of 
coming hither to bewail their past greatness and 
present dispersion. Seldom can anything more 
touching be seen. 


Vassily Vassilyevitch Verestchagin 


was born in 1842, at Tcherepovets, a lit- 
tle village of serfs that belonged to his 
father, in the government of Novgorod, 
near St. Petersburg on thesouth. His 
father was a nobleman, having attained 
tchin by public service, and bore the 
rank of collegiate assessor. There were 
several children, Vassily among the older 
boys of the family. Verestchagin has 
written about this Russian household in 
his book of Autobiographical Sketches 
(translated by F. H. Peters. Richard 
Bentley & Son: London: 1887); and his 
younger brother, Alexander, in his book 
“ At Home and in War,” (translated by 
Isabel F. Hapgood. Crowell : New York: 
1888) has given a yet more photographic 
account in the mood characteristic of 
Russians in such writing of absolute 
truthfulness: nothing is too little, noth- 
ing too trivial, to be told with an utter 
disregard of consequences that would 
be impossible to men of other nations. 
Verestchagin studied in the Naval 
Academy at St. Petersburg, and became 
an officer in the navy in 1859; but he 
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soon left destructive arts for construct- 
ive, and went to Paris, where he be- 
came a pupil of Gérome. 

In 1867 he went with Kauffmann on 
the Turcoman campaigns, to make stud- 
ies at first hand for his war pictures. In 
1874, and again ten years later, he made 
long trips to India and Central Asia, 
delightfully described by his wife im 
the volume of his sketches above men- 
tioned. But his greatest adventures in 
pursuit of his art were in 1877, when he 
was attached, in a loose fashion, to Sko- 
beleff’s staff, made the passage of the 
Danube, crossed the Balkans, and was 
present at the fall of Plevna. An ex- 
tract or two will show his spirit in this 
work. 

Just before the passage of the Dan- 
ube he writes :— 


The Turks are bombarding Giurgevo. Come and 
look ! The Turks, as it turned out, were 
bombarding, not the town, but the trading vessels 
which lay between the shore and a little island. 

I went on board the vessels and took my 

station on the middle of one, in order to observe on 
the one side the hurly-burly in the houses, and on 
the other the falling of the bombs into the water. 
Twice the bark on which I stood was 
The first shot struck the bows; the second 
pierced the hull, and turned everything between 
decks upside down. The explosion was so violent 
that I cannot call it anything but hellish, though my 
knowledge of hell does not rest on personal experi- 
ence. The crash, I remember, drove two puppies 
on deck, where they began to play; the explosion 
merely startled them and made them prick up their 
ears, and then they set at each other again. 
I did not get many compliments for having made 
my observations from the ship. Some simply re- 
fused to believe that I had placed myself in the mid- 
dle of the target; others called it useless bravado; 
it did not occur to anyone that these very observa- 
tions were the object of my stay. If I had had a 
paint-box with me, I should have painted some ex- 
plosions. (Vol. II, p. 139.) 

When I got on my feet after the blow, although 
I was able to stand upright, yet I felt a discomfort 
in my right leg, and I began to feel the part. My 
trousers were pierced in two places, and my fingers 
went right into the flesh, Oh! am I really 
wounded? Such was the fact: my whole hand 
was bloody. And so this is being wounded! how 
simple it is! —I had always thought it was much 
more complicated. (P. 175) 


struck. 
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Again he quotes from Skobeleff, for 
whom he had great admiration :— 

‘* Well, we will go, and, if necessary, die glori- 
ously.” That was Skobeleff’s favorite phrase. But 
I hoped it would not come to that, for I did not so 
much want to die gloriously as to witness the passage 
of the troops over the snow-covered mountains, and 
the decisive battle which now seemed inevitable. 
(P. 184.) 

On the Shipka Pass, where possibly 
the “Russian Soldiers in the Snow” 
was painted,—as it certainly might have 
been,— he tells of painting under diffi- 
culties :— 

There I sketched the guns and the country round, 
bending my head first to one side and then to the 
other, in order to avoid the bullets, shells, and 
bombs, which came whistling from the Turkish bat- 
teries. 

I was simply driven out by three shells . 

The third threw such a mass of earth and 
rubbish upon me that I went away without finishing 
my picture ; the colors on my palette had received 
such a strong admixture of foreign particles that I 
was obliged to throw them away. (P. 197.) 


These quotations might be very large- 
ly extended ; indeed, the whole story of 
the campaign is full of the same naive 
treatment of the most exciting incidents. 

In recent years Verestchagin has lived 
out of Russia,— at Munich and at Paris. 
He became an intimate of Turgenieff in 
the last days of that great man, and was 
one of the little group of expatriated 
Russians that soothed him in those bit- 
ter days of pain. 

In 1888 Verestchagin came to Amer- 
ica, and held an exhibition of his many 
works: war, desolation, Asiatic land- 
scape and architecture, Biblical scenes 
treated with great unconventionality and 
boldness, —all strong pictures, rather 
than beautiful. He has been reproached 
for this fondness for the painful and 
the terrible, but surely there are artists 
enough to paint the prettiness of na- 
ture and life, and confessedly few that, 
without the least gloating over it, can 
handle the terrible with so truthful, so 
experienced, so unflinching a touch as 
this Tolstoi of the brush. 
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THE CHINESE THROUGH AN OFFICIAL WINDOW. 


FTER the passage 

of the Geary Act 

the business of 

carrying out the 

registering was 

intrusted to the 

Internal Rev- 

enue Office. 

During the 

period of registration, in a 

facial study of the various 

applicants, there could be 
read, as if 


shown upona @§ 
ed- iim 


map, the 
dies, under- 
currents, and 
whirlpools, 
which the meeting of the 
streams, the oldest 
and newest civilizations, 
had caused. 

Sometimes the face of a 
Chinese who could not 
speak English would ex- 
press all the contempt of 


two 


a dignified 
and conserv- 
ative people, 
who regard 
with uncon- 
cealed sus- 
picion the 
methods of 
an upstart 
nation of 
barbarians, 
and he would 
stand aloof 


REGISTERED MISSION GIRLS. as much as 


possible dur- 
ing the busi- 
ness of regis- 
tering. Oc- 
casionally a 
half-breed 
boy of twelve 
would ac- 
company 
such a new- 
comer. Bold, 
audacious, 


speaking both languages 

with ease, he would stand 

between two widely vary- 

ing peoples with the air 

of one who enjoyed the 

distinction. His mother 

was an Irishwoman and 

his father a Chinese. In 

dress, manner,and general 

appearance, he was more 

white than Chinese, and 

probably when a little 

older he will deny the 

presence of Chinese blood in his veins. 

A number of men, who would not have 

acknowledged anywhere else the taint 

of Oriental ancestry, deemed it wise to 
secure a certificate of registration. 

Although the law does not require 

that a native born shall register, there 

were a number of children whose par- 

ents evidently deemed it a wise precau- 

tion to have them registered. Neither 

was it necessary for the women to regis- 

ter, yet many did so, the regulation be- 

ing that the wife of a laborer would be 

classed as a laborer, the wife of a mer- 
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chant or a professional man the same 
as her husband, and soon. In all, about 
2,300 Chinese registered in the San 
Francisco office. 

A Celestial who had been for some 
time a resident of the country would be 
apt to adopt the impudent manner that 
a long period of chaffing has made al- 
most a necessity to “ John Chinaman,” 
and in which he encases himself against 
good-natured persecution. 

“Where I born?” he would repeat. 
“QO, I born Ireland!” Which sarcasm 
he would appear to enjoy immensely. 

Such pitiful white faces some of the 
domestics presented when brought, un- 
willingly, by their employers to be re- 
gistered. And no wonder that terror 
was depicted in their countenances, for 
had not the edict of their masters gone 
forth against their compliance with the 
law? Rarely could they be cajoled in- 


to coming the second time, and in some 
cases they even refused to sign the or- 
der necessary to procure their certifi- 


cates. 

The picture of an American matron 
coming into the Revenue Office, fol- 
lowed by a trembling Chinese servant 
whom she had brought to be registe: ed, 
was often a comical one. The deter- 
mined face of the mistress told the 
long story of argument and persuasion 
which went before ; and she was apt to 
wear a martyr-like it-'s-harder-on-me- 
than-on-you air of one who submits — 
with silent reservations of opinion, 
however — to the law of the land. Yet 
it should be remembered that the ser- 
vant and not the mistress was the one 
threatened —we were told repeatedly 
by the employer— with death should 
he perform this act. How many of us 
would resist the mandate of the most 
powerful body of men with whom we 
were acquainted, if we knew that diso- 
bedience would probably be followed 
by astab in the back? Such fear was 
expressed that in many cases the depu- 
ties registered the Chinese secretly at 
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night, in some back room in China- 
town. 

For the government officials were de- 
termined that every opportunity should 
be given the Chinese to comply with 
the law. In almost every case when a 
deputy arrived in a district for the pur- 
pose of registering the Chinese, they 
would consent, until the almost simul- 
taneous arrival of an emissary from San 
Francisco, when their consent would be 
instantly withdrawn. One gentleman 
succeeded, after much urging, in getting 
his servant as far as the door of the 
office. Here he stopped, refusing to go 
any farther. His employer reconnoit- 
ered, and upon reporting that there 
were no Chinese in the office at the 
time, he induced the servant to regis- 
ter. On the day following, the gentle- 
man called to say that when his servant 
reached Chinatown, on the day after his 
visit to the office, the fact of his regis- 
tration was known, and he was threat- 
ened with death. The servant, a boy of 
cighteen years, was greatly terrified, 
and it was only after much difficulty 
that his employer succeeded in getting 
him to give an order for the certificate. 

One day I spoke to an acquaintance 
who had brought her servant to be re- 
gistered. “This very good,” I said to 
the Chinese, pointing to the entry 
which was being made in the record. 
“You very smart to do this.” 

He made no reply. 

“I’m so glad you said that,” remarked 
his mistress in an aside, “for I have 
had such a time to get him here. Heis 
so afraid of what they will do to him in 
Chinatown.” 

And if ever abject fear was expressed 
in a human countenance, it was in his. 

Although there would be no other 
Chinese in sight except the witness 
when a man was being registered, yet 
the fact that he had done so would be 
known at once to hiscountrymen. This 
occurred in many cases. 

The arguments against the coming of 
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the Chinaman are worn threadbare. 
What would result if he endeavored to 
meet some of them by following the 
course they suggest? For instance: 
the low rate of living necessary to the 
Chinese laborer, owing to the fact that 
he does not support a family nor assimi- 
late with other people, has been fre- 
quently used as an argument against 
him ; but when the exception proves the 
rule and Chinese and whites intermarry, 
universal horror and protest follow. 
The effect is so deplorable that the very 
argument which is now used against his 
title to the rights of citizenship would 
be turned against those who employ it, 
should he —or, more strictly speaking, 
those who think and plan for him — en- 
deavor to remedy this fault. Again, 
suppose that Chinese capital should de- 
cide to re-invest here some of the gold 
they take out of the country, about 
which such a clamor is raised. That 


the investment would be profitable and 
safe, they are shrewd enough to ap- 
preciate ; but a substantial prop would 


be knocked from the objector’s argu- 
ment, while the main evils would re- 
main. 

That the Chinese are quite capable 
of adopting all the virtues of the cal- 
endar in order to gain a point, is the 
general opinion of those who know them 
in their relation to our laws. Industry, 
patience, and a superlative economy are 
all Chinese virtues; but against these 
place overmastering avarice, and you 
have the keynote to Chinese character. 
As an offset to this, they are not penu- 
rious,—accepting avarice to mean get- 
ting and penuriousness, saving,—being 
specially fond of making presents and of 
spending their savings for things which, 
in proportion to their means, are lux- 
uries. Their sense of honor, as shown 
in their custom of discharging all debts 
at the beginning of the New Year, 
whenever possible, the alternative be- 
ing disgrace and the burning of all bills 
and notes in the Joss House, is a re. 
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buke to the men of other nations. It 
may be said that avarice appears to be 
the ruling passion of the race, for the 
reason that only the lower classes seek 
a temporary living in this country ; but 
those who are in a position to know as- 
sert that it is the same with all classes, 
and above all is it true in their own 
country. The following incident, relat- 
ed to me by an eye witness, may serve 
to confirm this statement :— 

During the Franco-Chinese war, when 
the fleet of Chinese war junks came to 
anchor off Foo Chow, they were at- 
tacked, and all except one were sunk 
by the French fleet. The remaining 
junk had been pierced by balls from the 
French, and was in a sinking condition 
when the captain slipped his cable and 
ran her ashore. She was repaired after- 
wards at slight expense,and put in as 
good condition as before. The fate of 
the captain might have been different 
had he not been a rich man, supposed 
to be possessed of 30,000 taels, or more 
than $40,000. The opportunity was too 
tempting. The Chinese navy depart- 
ment resolved to get possession of this 
money ; and although there was no good 
cause brought against the captain, and 
he was afterwards placed in charge of 
transport ships engaged in taking sail- 
ors to Corea at the close of the war, this 
did not affect his sentence. He was 
courtmartialed for cowardice, and sen- 
tenced to three years’ exile, and to pay 
a fine of 10,000 taels for each year. 
Alone, on his way to his exile in Sibe- 
ria, he stopped at the United States 
Consulate at Tientsin, and endeavored 
to enlist the consul in his behalf to en- 
able him to pay the 30,000 taels at once, 
so that, in case anything should happen 
to him, his family would not be made 
to suffer. The consul inquired of him 
why he should be going to his exile 
alone and without guards. He replied 
that his entire family would be made to 
suffer if he did not voluntarily execute 
the sentence imposed upon him. Owing 
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to the efforts exerted in his behalf he 
was permitted to pay the full amount of 
the fine at once, and was very grateful 
for this privilege. He was one of the 
bravest officers in the Chinese navy ; 
yet, although he had shown himself to 
be a hero, the fact of his being a rich 
man was cause sufficient for his down- 
fall. The spectacle of a man going, 
voluntarily and alone, to exile, because 
he knows that if he does not his family, 
though innocent, will be made to suffer 


for his sin,— which in this case consisted 
in saving life and property,— is not cal- 
culated to impress one with admiration 
for a country in which such an outrage 
is possible. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
China death is the usual penalty for dis- 
obedience. Travelers relate that it is 
the custom there to torture men to death 
on the public streets. In their manners 
and laws here these people are but car- 
rying out, in a mild degree, the customs 
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of their country ; and the habit of post- 
ing a notice on a street corner offering 
a price for the death of a man who has 
disobeyed the mandates of a society of 
private individuals is not, possibly, as 
startling to them as to us. It is said 
by those who deal with them in masses, 
as they exist in the colonies of Califor- 
nia, that experience has established cer- 
tain truths. If avarice is the ruling 
passion, fear is the impelling force: on 
these premises the problem must be 
worked out. 

It is maintained by every class of 
white men who have endeavored to en- 
force our laws, that the sole interest of 
these people in any law which affects 
them is to devise some means to cir- 
cumvent it, and no restriction can evade 
their cunning. An oath, as we under- 
stand it, means less than nothing to 
them. Until one gets used to it, the 
sight of a Chinaman being sworn gives 
one an unpleasant shock. It is sucha 
farce that the futility of its fulfilling 
what is intended is obvious to a child. 

A Chinese, who was suspected of 
being a spy for the Six Companies, 
haunted the Revenue Office and an- 
noyed the officials in many ways. For 
instance, a Chinaman would enter for 
the purpose of registering ; he would be 
told that it was necessary to procure a 
witness and would depart for that pur- 
pose. The supposed spy would vanish 
only to return in a few minutes accom- 
panied by the candidate for registra- 
tion. As both men would swear sol- 
emnly that they were old friends, the 
officials were powerless to do anything 
but accept the statement, however much 
they might doubt it.. This procedure 
may have brought to the man of many 
“friends” an income from two sources. 

An amusing case was that of a Chi- 
nese who requested to be registered as 
a laborer, giving his occupation as a do- 
mestic. He said that the lady who em- 
ployed him would call on the following 
day and attach her signature as a wit- 
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ness. Next day employer and employee 
presented themselves, and the lady was 
quite indignant when she learned that 
her servant had been registered as a 
“laborer.” Sherequested that the class 
be changed to “person other than la- 
borer,” claiming that the applicant was 
entitled to register as a physician ; that 
he came from a high class family in 
China, and that he was in this country 
solely for amusement and instruction, 
and for the purpose of studying medi- 
cine. She admitted that she paid him 
wages for his services as domestic, but 
said that he did not rely upon that re- 
muneration, as he was in the enjoyment 
of an income from a plantation of his 
ownin China. The request was denied, 
and he was classed as a laborer. His 
qualifications as a physician consisted in 
his having administered to the children 
of his employer during some trivial ill- 
ness. And still we boast of our civiliz- 
ation ! 

One old couple, man and wife, border. 
ing on three score years, weatherbeaten 
and showing evidences of severe toil, 
journeyed together from a small land- 
ing-place on the Sacramento River, 
where an occasional stegmer stops only 
on signals. They made application for 
registration, and were extremely anxious 
that the papers should be properly 
drawn and signed, and that nothing es- 
sential should be omitted. They pro- 
duced two white witnesses, one a well- 
known merchant ; and they did not leave 
the city until the photographs were duly 
attached to the certificates. A load of 
anxiety seemed lifted from their minds, 
and amid a profusion of thanks and 
grins they left by the next boat for their 
potato ranch. That they are not in a 
better condition with this governmental 
assurance of recognition and protection 
than they were before, who can doubt ? 

One Chinaman, being desirous of visit- 
ing his native land with the privilege of 
returning at his convenience, presented 
himself for registration, and was aston- 
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ished to learn that if he registered as a 
laborer his certificate would not permit 
him to land on his return from China. 
He departed, but returned the next day 
and registered as a merchant, produ- 
cing witnesses who attested that he was 
a partner in a small business. Upon 
the affidavit of the witnesses the certifi- 
cate was issued to him as a merchant. 
Chinese, who had been seen repeatedly 
about the office, upon being questioned 
by the clerks, would deny that they had 
ever been there before, and profess total 
ignorance on the subject of registra- 
tion. Presumably they relied upon the 
fallacy that all Chinamen look alike, to 
deceive obtuse Caucasians. 

A casual study of the race develops 
apparent contradictions. A small mer- 
chant violated a law of the United 
States. For the sole purpose of acting 
as attorney, a Chinese well up in busi- 
ness methods “informed” on him. As 
he expected, he was employed by his 
unlucky countryman to defend him,— 
although the latter was fully aware of 
his part in the affair,— and he came off 
$300 richer by the transaction. 

Under the present law a merchant can- 
not be disturbe@, and the result is that 
Chinese cunning is evading it by multi- 
plying the partners of every business 
twenty and thirty fold. Over thirty 
names will be presented as comprising 
the firm of one small business house. 
Owing to some curious idea, the first 
name of all the partners of the-same 
firm will be frequently the same ; anda 
happy family of “ Woo’s” or “ Yee’s”’ 
will comprise a firm, to the capital of 
which each probably subscribed a whole 
dollar. 

This state of things will continue un- 
til some check is placed upon such 
wholesale multiplication of silent part- 
ners, when Chinese ingenuity will in- 
vent some new method of evasion. It 
indicates one thing, however : that, al- 
though they profess to be very indepen- 
dent, they anticipate the enforcement 
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of the law. Perhaps it would be expect- 
ing too much of these, the lower classes, 
to look for anything better. In their 
own country they are taught to hate, 
and despise all foreigners, especially 
those of the white race, who are called 
“white devils,” and whom children are 
taught to shun as they would the devil 
himself. This antipathy is fostered from 
earliest childhood, with the result that 
in Pekin, the capital of China, it is dan- 
gerous for ladies to go abroad alone, and 
cases have been known where they have 
been stoned in the streets of the city. 

During General Grant’s visit to China 
he made some observations that seem 
significant at the present time. He said: 
“The Chinese are not a military power, 
and could not defend themselves against 
even a small European power. But 
they have the elements of a strong, 
great, and independent empire, and may 
before many years roll around assert 
their power.. The leading men thor- 
oughly appreciate their weakness, but 
understand the history of Turkey, 
Egypt, and other powers that have made 
rapid strides toward the new civilization 
on borrowed capital, and under foreign 
management and control. They know 
what the result of all that interference 
has been so far as national independence 
is concerned. The idea of those lead- 
ing men of China with whom I have con- 
versed — and I have seen most of those 
in the government of the empire — is 
to gradually educate a sufficient number 
of their own people to fill all places in 
the development of railroads, manufac- 
tories, telegraphs, and all the elements 
of civilization so new to them, but com- 
mon and even old with us. Then the 
Chinese, with their own people to do 
the work, and with their own capital, 
will commence a serious advance. I 
should not be surprised to hear within 
the next twenty years, if I should live 
so long, more complaints of Chinese ab- 
sorption of the trade and commerce of 
the world than we hear now of their 
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backward position. But before this 
change there must be a marked political 
change in China. There are 
too many powers within the government 
to prevent the whole from exercising its 
full strength against a common enemy.” 

The “leading men” to whom Gen- 
eral Grant referred were but followers 
of the leading man, Li Hung Chang, 
the Viceroy or Premier of the Empire. 
For many years nothing of importance 
to the nation has been done without 
his advice. All edicts from the impe- 
rial city must first be approved by him 
before they are given to the people. 
His power is absolutely and in reality 
much greater than that of the Emperor. 
Of course, he would not be permitted 
to leave China, but his regret is unceas- 
ing that he did not do soin his younger 
years. I have been told by those who 
know him that he takes great interest 
in the progress of the world, and is in- 
telligently informed upon all subjects 
of current interest. This is the man 
upon whom rests much of the responsi- 
bility of dealing with the present situa- 
tion. 

On the day following the receipt of 
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the news that the Supreme Court ofthe 
United States had declared the recent 
law to be constitutional, interpreters 
brought the further piece of news that 
a notice had been posted on the walls 
of Chinatown, offering a.reward of sev- 
eral hundred dollars for the death of 
the man who had commanded the Chi- 
nese to defy the law. He had assured 
them that he would have the matter 
arranged in Washington, and that the 
law would be declared to be unconstitu- 
tional. He had failed, and death was 
their natural conclusion of this unsuc- 
cessful diplomacy. 

Should the law be enforced, for even 
a short time, it would result in benefit 
to the Chinese here, as well as to the 
whites; for the intention is to select 
the highbinders and bad characters as 
first subjects for deportation. If this 
could be accomplished, the fact that 
the members of the Chinese Mafia did 
not improve the opportunity and pro- 
cure certificates of registration would 
be an inestimable gain to the commu- 
nity, while this result was not intended, 
in fact, was wholly unanticipated, when 


the law was passed. 
Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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Marky FENTON was turning over the 
leaves of the latest summer novel in a 
listless fashion, as she sat on “The 
Tavern” porch. The glory of an early 
June day was about her. Cedar, sugar 
pine, and dogwood, gleamed fresh in 
their different shades of green from the 
shower of the day before. Shasta lilies, 
wild roses, yellow violets, and myriads 
of other flowers, clustering in close 
brotherhood with the timothy grass in 
the meadow beyond, filled the clear air 
with a penetrating fragrance. The 
meadow lark trilled in the tall pines, 
and a small boy reported the finding of 
a flock of young grouse in the cornfield. 
The trout were beginning to jump in 
the Sacramento, and the early anglers 
were gathered in small groups a little 
distance from her, discussing with deep 
intentness the respective merits of 
brown hackel versus royal coachman. 

Mary Fenton loathed the tone of the 
place. It reeked of fish; fish that had 
been caught or hooked, and fish to be 
landed. The atmosphere was monot- 
onously fishy. It generally is on the 
Sacramento, where the trout are wary 
and men are loyal to flies. 

A case of nervous prostration was the 
ostensible cause of Miss Fenton’s re- 
moval to the bracing mountain air ; if the 
family Galen had but known it, she was 
more truly suffering from a severe at- 
tack of indecision of mind. Richard 
Drake was the subject of this wavering, 
whereby her cheeks were paled and her 
nights made sleepless. 

The hum of the refrain, “ When I 
was on the McCloud in ’76,” “ Dolly 
Varden weighing ten pounds,” soundéd 
to her ear like gibberish, as she laid her 
book down in her lap and fell to think- 
ing and arguing with herself, the same 
old story. Mary Fenton had not been 


of the toilers of this life, nor did she 
aspire to that honor. She had been 
bred in a selfish sort of way, with deep- 
est regard for the great ego. Happiness 
meant to her smooth sailing; a ripple 
on the stream, unpleasantness ; and un- 
pleasantness — disaster. 

In her trim tailor-made gown she 
formed a natty picture, as she rocked 
slowly to and fro in a low chair, under 
the shadow of the hop vines that clam- 
bered up the pillars of the piazza. Even 
the fishermen gave her a little of their 
admiration, together with the speckled 
beauties,— and the fishermen were not 
young. The pucker of thought on her 
brow was rather becoming. In her un- 
conscious pose she presented a picture 
of the best nineteenth century cultiva- 
tion. 

The world was very serene to her 
when Richard Drake drifted into her 
life. She liked him. He was well in- 
troduced, belonged to the Drakes of 
Boston, was handsome, a trifle uncon- 
ventional, which she rather censured 
and lastly, was a bank clerk with no for- 
tune and cared little for amassing one, 
a lack of ambition that she could not 
quite cemprehend. 

At first he startled her in her quiet, 
measured existence, then amused, then 
interested, and finally was the cause of 
the nervous prostration and mountain 
trip out of the season. 

The Fentons had only a fair supply 
of this world’s goods. Young sisters 
were growing up, and with marriage 
Mary knew that she had her own way to 
make. Richard Drake grew more fasci- 
nating, but she could not yet decide 
whether life was worth living with pover- 
ty constantly in the foreground ; whether 
things she prized dearest could be given 
up for one man’s sake. This was the 
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problem that troubled her as she sat in 
deep reflection, until she heard some one 
address her timidly,— 

“Would you like 
ma’am ?” 

Startled, she looked up and saw a 
young girl, with hands extended full of 
the wonderful pitcher plant that grows 
in abundance up the slope of Castle 
Crags. 

“Where did you get them ?” 

“’ Bout five miles from here.” 

“ Did you go yourself ?”’ 

Miss Fenton looked curiously at the 
young girl, who flushed slightly as she 
replied : — 

“Course. [ thought maybe you ladies 
at the hotel might like to buy some, as 
the walk ’s too rough for you.” 

“T will take them,” she said. 

The girl was a picturesque figure, tall 
and slender, with a crop of short reddish 
curls clustering around her head and 
straggling over the brim of an old cigar- 
ette hat, which was faded into a duil blu- 
ish gray, and set well back on her head, 
leaving the sun a good chance to tinge 
her face with the rich brown color of 
health. 

She wore an old navy blue blouse with 
collar turned low at the throat, showing 
a superb curve. Her short calico skirt 
was drenched from scrambling through 
underbrush, and clung close to her fig- 
ure. Her old canvas shoes were a trifle 
large for her, and seemed relics together 
with the hat. 

Mary Fenton’s face lighted up with 
new interest as she looked at the lithe, 
well poised young figure. 

“Why, you’ve been ten miles this 
morning, and it is so wet, and they say 
there are rattlesnakes on Castle Crags.” 

The girl laughed. ‘“ Rattlesnakes!” 
she exclaimed scornfully. Her large 


some flowers, 


gray eyes looked at the speaker in in- 
dignant protest. “You don’t suppose 
I’m such a baby to be skeered of a rat- 
tler. 
our cabin door in Oregon. 


I’ve killed many of ’em round 
I’ve got 
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twelve rattles and a button down at the 
camp I’ll fetch up to show you, if you 
like, some day.” 

The fresh voice and honest soul look- 
ing out from her great earnest eyes fas- 
cinated Mary Fenton, as she drew out 
her purse to pay for the orchids, and she 
tried to keep her for a while. Enthusi- 
asm was not good form in Miss Fen. 
ton’s world, but it might be permitted 


_to another class, and the mountains, 


rivers, and fishermen, were'so full of en- 
nui to her just then. 

“What is your name?” she asked. 

“ Kit,—Kit Jones,” she replied, mov- 
ing away. 

“Do you live in the camp across the 
road, with the campers who came last 
week ?” Miss Fenton asked with inter- 
est. 

“Yes,” she answered in a lower tone 
of voice. ‘“There’s only me, mother, 
and Bill. I must gonow. I’m the head 
of the shebang. Bill is sick”: a shade 
passed over her merry, childish face. 

“May I come over and see the rattles 
some day, and will you bring me some 
Shasta lilies?” 

“The white kind that smells?” Kit 
questioned. “ Billlikesthem best. Yes, 
I know the best place for them, up the 
ridge.” : 

She started away on a quick little run, 
then looked back, shouting : “ Youmight 
come this evening; maybe company 
will do him good.” 

She was graceful as a young deer as 
she ran across the road and disappeared 
into a clump of pines, from the midst of 
which ascended a blue curl of smoke. 

The day wore on, and Miss Fenton 
had not written the letter that she had 
almost decided was to send Richard 
Drake to his fate. The long afternoon 
was coming toaclose. Mrs. Pendragon, 
Mary’s aunt and chaperone, had re- 
paired to the spring with her chums 
for her after-dinner glass of soda water. 
The fishermen, after stealthily watching 
each other’s movements, had slunk off, 
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one by one, in different directions, rods 
in hand, to whip the stream. 

Mary Fenton declined all invitations, 
as she sat watching the blue smoke 
among the pines, and resolved to stroll 
over tothe camp. She thought of the 
invalid, and took some choice fruit, 
which had been sent her the day be- 
fore, and sauntered across the road. 

Before she reached the camp, she 
heard a dry, hacking cough, which fore- 
boded too well the nature of the malady. 
She stopped a minute before the camp- 
ers saw her, and surveyed the scene. 

There were two tents pitched close 
together under two big sugar pines, and 
a little to one side four young saplings 
had been cut off, and roofed over witha 
covering made of rough grain sacks 
sewn together. Under that, on a couch 
made of pine boughs and covered with 
two or three patchwork calico quilts, lay 
a young fellow, who looked scarcely 
twenty-two or three, coughing as if his 
very soul was racked with pain. It 
needed but a glance at his sunken 
cheeks and hollow eyes to tell her that 
he was doomed. She had seen so many 
such hopeless cases in Santa Barbara 
and San Diego. 

Kneeling before a very small fire, 
blowing as if her life depended upon it, 
knelt Kit. Her hat was thrown on the 
ground, a red shawl was pinned across 
her shoulders, and she looked like a 
young dryad, as she puffed at the dull 
embers. Anold woman, with care-worn 
face and gray hair twisted into a hard 
little knob, was standing near an impro- 
vised shelf, cutting thick pieces of fat 
bacon intoa frying pan. 

Mary Fenton felt in a flash that she 
knew them—“ Me and mother and Bill” 
—and felt in sympathy withthem. The 
minor chord in life is very fascinating, 
when it does not vibrate for ourselves, 

Kit saw her at last, and sprang up 
hastily, her cheeks aflame from the ex- 
ertion, and her short curls, tossed and 
tangled by the evening wind, standing 
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up likea halo about her head. Kit was 
hardly more than seventeen, but well 
developed for her age, showing the ef- 
fect of mountain air and training. 

“Glad to see you!” She extended 
her hand, grimy with ashes and charred 
sticks. 

The old woman looked up without any 
interest at the arrival,—no light in her 
faded gray eyes. 

“ Mother”; Kit waved her hand, by 
way of introduction, in the direction of 
the frying pan. 

The old woman grimly nodded. 

“ Bill.” Her voice softened, as she 
stepped near the couch. The man looked 
up with a gleam of interest, as Mary 
Fenton came forward and offered him 
the fruit. 

“Thanks.” He spoke in a fretful 
voice, broken by coughing. “I’m pow- 
erful tired of bacon. Them cherries look 
cool.” 

Kit’s hands hung listlessly by her 
side. A look of distress crept into her 
soft eyes. “I know, Bill, it’s powerful 
hard. The bacon is salt and hard ; but 
it’s all I can do just now. Maybe to- 
morrow —” her face brightened,—* I’m 
going to get some lilies for Miss Fen- 
ton, and they ’Il let me have a little beef, 
just for you, at the hotel.” 

With a shrug of fretful impatience 
the man turned his face away from 
them, and lay silently munching the 
fruit. 

“ Your brother is quite ill,” Miss Fen- 
ton said, as Kit accompanied her across 
the road. 

“My brother! Why, it’s Bill?” Kit 
looked up into her face with surprise, 
and then said in explanation: “I for- 
got,— everybody knew about us in Ore- 
gon. Bill and I are sweethearts,— have 
been since we were little kids. We are 
going to be married,’—she straightened 
herself up, with a comical air of dignity, 
— ‘when Bill gets well.” Her voice 
faltered. ‘“ Miss Mary,— may n’t I call 
you that? I heard the old lady at the 
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hotel say your name, and I liked it. 
Will you walk up the road a piece with 
me this evening, the way you see Shas- 
ta? We see the white mounting at 
home, and when a lump comes into my 
throat and I feel a bit down, it does me 
good to see it up there in the sky, look- 
ing down upon me just as it does at 
home. All the time when we were 
coming I kept looking over my shoulder, 
and the white mounting kept following 
us, as if it was going to take keer of all 
of us.” She drew her sleeve across her 
eyes, as if to brush away a little moist- 
ure, then pulled the old cigarette hat 
down low over her face, giving it a sort 
of rough pat. “It’s one of Bill’s old 
ones,” she said in a half aside. 

It was growing dusk. The long shad- 
ows of the pines on either side length- 
ened quite across the road, until their 
tips were lost in the wild tangle of 
azaleas and bracken by the wayside. 

The Sacramento kept upa gurgle and 
a rush just below, which blended in with 
the soft soughing of the pines. Mary 
Fenton walked close by Kit’s side, and 
waited for her to speak. 

“Well, Miss Mary, you are so good 
to him, I'll tell you just from the be- 
ginning ; and I think, Miss Mary, I 
knowed the first minute that I saw you 
setting there in that rocking chair that 
you was an angel,and maybe could help 
Bill. 

“ Mother and me lived all alone in a 
cabin in Southern Oregon. Father was 
killed when I was born,— spree ” she ex- 
plained shortly. ‘ Mother ha3 always 
had sort of a misery since. She’s never 
happy, even here. She didn’t want to 
come. Bill’s folks lived next to us, 
‘bout two miles away. Bill’s older than 
me, but he was always sickly ; did n’t 
like boys; so when I was big enough 
we played together and Bill was good 
to me, and I used to fight for Bill. 

“ Bill’s folks went; home to Missouri, 
and Bill stayed. He’s a wood chopper, 
and me and Bill, we’ve always loved 
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each other. Me and mother farmed our 
ground ourselves and we’ve always been 
dirt poor ; but me and Bill was always 
happy. You see, Miss Mary, if folks 
have got each other in this world, 
they ve got all that’s wanted. Then 
Bill took cold, last winter,—had a fever. 
I took him home and nursed him. He 
was pretty bad. It was a hard winter, 
wet, and I thought it never would stop. 
Bill got punier and punier. Mother 
said it was the way of the Lord, be- 
cause I was so set on Bill; but, Miss 


*Mary, I knowed better.” 


They reached the view of Shasta, and 
walked toa little spot away from the 
road. Kit picked out a smooth log, 
folded Miss Fenton’s shawl over it, and 
made her sit down, while she stood fa- 
cing the great white mountain. 

“Tt kept on raining, and I rode to the 
doctor’s, ten miles from our cabin, and 
he said to bring Bill here, where the air 
was dryer, and give him a chance, so | 
didn’t wait, but hitched up to our little 
wagon and we came. It has rained 
here, but it ain’t going to any more, and 
he will get well; I know it.” Hervoice 
grew more cheerful with hope. 

She stood silent for a moment, with 
face uplifted in thought, and then noti- 
cing the stars beginning to come out, 
one by one, above Shasta, she said: 
“Why, Miss Mary, it’s getting cold. 
You'll have a chill. We must be go- 
ing home.” 

All the way back Kit chatted cheer- 
fully, telling little stories of her home, 
all entwined with anecdotes of Bill and 
full of his praises. 

As they neared the camp, the same 
hacking cough broke the stillness of the 
night. Kit started as if it hurt her. 

“T should n’t have left him. Wait a 
moment, Miss Mary, I must give him 
his medicine, then I'll see you home.” 

Miss Fenton declined her offer, as it 
was only a short distance to the tavern, 
and as she turned away she heard the 
querulous tones of the invalid scolding 
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Kit, who answered him with cheery 
tenderness. 

One of the fishermen joined her as she 
neared the tavern, showing her his bas- 
ket of two-pounders. Her thoughts 
were uplifted, and she half-absent-mind- 
edly admired his booty and sought her 
room. 

Poor little Kit, ignorant, half-formed 
child, had raised Mary Fenton to heights 
she had not dreamed of. If Richard 
Drake had been there that night to 
press his suit, she could have put herself 


in the background and been ready to’ 


face the world with him. 

Daylight often brings us down from 
our pedestals :. so it was with her. She 
was not quite so sure in the morning. 
It is easier to be heroic by the glamor 
of moonlight than in the clear rays of 
the midday sun. 

The letter was still unwritten, but the 
mountains possessed a new interest for 
her. 

Mrs. Pendragon wrote privately to 
Mrs. Fenton that Mary was gaining 
color and appetite, and never mentioned 
the objectionable young man, but turned 
her attention to a “dirty lot of Oregon 
campers.” 

Kit ran in for a few moments every 
day, bringing white Shasta lilies, rare 
ferns from “away up Sody Creek,” or 
burning tiger lilies, regal in brown and 
gold ; and Miss Fenton kept the invalid, 
who was rapidly failing, supplied with 
dainties. 

She found out very soon that Bill was 
commonplace and selfish, He had a 
rather handsome, weak face, and Kit 
was blind to his weaknesses and fauits. 
He grew so much worse that Kit could 
hardly leave him at last. The weather 
was warm, and she worked all day, and 
often sat up all night to watch by his 
side and humor his fancies. He was 
not able to walk; the dry air could not 
help. And then Kit never came to the 
tavern, and Mary Fenton went to her 
every day. 
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Mrs. Jones fretted to go home. “ Bill’s 
as good one place as another,” she grum- 
bled; but Kit clung to the belief that 
there he must get well. 

As the days passed on, the sick man 
grew weaker and weaker, and more fret- 
ful. Kit sat by him all the time, his 
hand in hers. There were dark rings 
widening under her eyes from sleepless 
nights, and the young cheeks were 
growing hollow. Marv Fenton saw with 
a pang that the slender fingers which 
she ran through the curly crop were 
growing pitifully thin. 

Kit had become very dear to her. She 
could not bear to see the bright young 
life merged into this dull sadness, and 
she felt helpless. Kit would not believe 
what was shortly coming. Every time 
that Miss Fenton came with something 
tempting and the sick man refused it, 
she would say, with a ghost of the old 
merry laugh, “ You ’ve spoilt him, Miss 
Mary ; nothing ’s good enough now.” 

The gay tavern life went on. Mary 
Fenton joined in the drives and walks, 
danced and moved on with the rest of 
the summer guests, but her heart was 
with Kit, under the pines. 

“What do you see in that little curly- 
headed Oregon girl?” one of the fisher- 
men asked laughingly. 

“My better self,” she answered, and 
passed on. 

The weather was very sultry. The 
jagged peaks of Castle Crags stood bare 
and gray against the deep blue sky. Not 
a breeze stirred. Even the river moved 
sluggishly, like oil. July had been ush- 
ered in by a north wind, and that always 
means dry, enervating, lifeless heat. 

The ladies lounged around the tavern 
piazza in cool white muslin, with palm 
leaf fans and ice lemonades near at hand, 
and growled vehemently. The fisher- 
men wiped the perspiration from their 
foreheads, assorted their flies, and each 
tried to outvie the other in new fish 
stories. 

Mary Fenton sat a little to one side, 
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overcome by the heat, and giving up the 
idea of seeing Kit that day. Again her 
book lay idly in her lap, and she sat 
dreaming. 

Coming up the road in the hot, daz- 
zling sun, Kit walked slowly through 
the red dust, her hands clasped together 
and her eyes staring intently down at 
the ground. She walked so slowly she 
seemed hardly to move. 

“Miss Mary.” She spoke in hollow 
tones, without looking up. ‘“ Miss Mary, 
I’ve come to tell you. Bill’s gone — 
last night—” Nothing but dull apathy 
in her face, not a sob to break the 
silence. She stood full in the heat, a 
broken, lifeless figure. 

Mary Fenton started. “I did not 
think that it would be so soon, dear.” 
She went down the steps, close to the 
girl, and took her hand. “ Come out of 
the sun. Come.” 

Kit raised her eyes, a depth of sad re- 
proachinthem. “Do youthink I would 
leave him now, Miss Mary?” She con- 
tinued in the same monotonous tone, 
as Miss Fenton hastened to get her 
hat to accompany her: “Don’t come, 
Miss Mary. I would rather you would 
not. I must be alone with him, for this 
little while,” she faltered. ‘“ Mother 
‘lows we must get along home, day after 
tomorrow, and we must leave him. I 
came to you—to fix things.” 

Mary Fenton pressed her hand warm- 
ly in hers in assurance of help. 

“Tf you would n’t mind, Miss Mary, 
could n’t it be where he might see the 
mountain? You know, I can see it at 
home, and it would be something for us 
to have together.” 

“ Yes, dear child, I will do anything 
for you.” 

Mary Fenton’s eyes were brimming 
over with tears, as she stood still in the 
sunshine and watched the young fig- 
ure, bent with grief, disappear slowly 
among the pines. 

“Such devotion, such unselfishness, 
such bravery, is godlike,” she mur- 
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mured to herself. ‘ She asked for noth- 
ing and gave everything,— poor child!” 

Miss Fenton attended to Kit’s re- 
quest, and the day after, Bill was laid at 
rest on a hillside, where the gleam of 
Shasta could always be seen. 

The next morning she went to the 
camp and found Mrs. Jones busily pack- 
ing up, more cheerful than usual. The 
tents were down, and Kit was lifting the 
heavy things with her strong young 
arms, and tying them into the wagon. 
She wore the same old blouse and cigar- 
ette hat, but all the buoyancy was gone 
from her face. She was very quiet as . 
she called Miss Fenton aside and untied 
an old stocking. 

“T want to pay you for—everything.” 

“No, child. I can never repay you, 
Kit.” 

Kit gazed at her with a look of dazed 
inquiry ; then went on harnessing the 
old raw-boned horse, and hitched him 
to the wagon. 

“Tt will be lighter drivin’ home,” 
Mrs. Jones observed, as she tucked the 
last blanket around the frying pan. 

Mary Fenton never forgot the look of 
mute agony that crept into Kit’s big soft 
eyes as she looked at her mother. Then 
she pulled her hat farther down over 
her face with the same old gesture, as 
she clambered into the high seat of the 
wagon and took the reins, while her 
mother got up beside her. 

“You will have a long, hot drive,” 
Miss Fenton said stupidly. 

“QO, we'll stop with folks over night 
and it will be real pleasant,” Mrs. Jones 
answered, tying her sun-bonnet strings. 

Mary Fenton climbed up on the 
wagon wheel and kissed Kit warmly 
and whispered, “I ’ll take some Shasta 
lilies to his grave. I will remember.” 

Then a cracking of the long willow 
switch that served for a whip, the old 
horse started up, and they were gone. 

Mary Fenton watched the bobbing of 
the short reddish curls amid the clouds 
of dust until a turn in the road hid them ; 
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then she sat down under a pine, cov- 
ered her face with her hands and cried. 

She sat there for sometime. At last 
she heard a footstep crackling the dried 
pine needles and looked up. 

“Dick!” she exclaimed with a start, 
and began, womanlike, smoothing the 
ruffled hair on her forehead. 

“T thought you were never going to 
write, so I came to you.” He held out 
his hands to her. “I came on the morn- 
ing train, missed you at the tavern, and 
was told that you were over in this di- 
rection, helping some protégés of yours. 
Crying! little woman!” He caught 
sight of her tear-stained face, then tak- 
ing it between both his hands, he said 
tenderly, “Now Mary, tell me, have 
you decided ?” 
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The answer came very faintly, “ Yes, 
Dick.” Then half to herself, she re- 
peated Kit’s homely words, “‘If folks 
have got each other in this world, 
they’ve got all that’s wanted.’ O, 
Dick,” she continued, with the new en- 
thusiasm shining in her eyes,— enthu- 
siasm that she had always voted bad 
form,— “The noblest soul I ever saw 
has gone from me today.” 


Mary Fenton’s life was blessed by 
Kit ’s unconscious hand, and poor little 
Kit, far away on her Oregon land, tciled 
loyally, looking up at night at Shasta’s 
white peak, and praying that soon she 
might fold her hands, and that she and 
Bill could be happy together, some- 
where above the great white mountain. 

Mary Willis Glascock. 











HUMBOLDT 


“HAvE you seen the Mariposa Big 
Trees?” 

“T have.” 

“ And the Calaveras grove?” 

“That also. I don’t believe you can 
show me anything new in the way of 
trees.” 

“Well, perhaps not, growing trees; 
but if you will come up to Humboldt 
with me I rather think I can show you 
something in the way of lumbering 
which will astonish you a bit.” 

I am always willing to be astonished, 
so a week later I found myself standing 
on the wharf in the busy little city of 
Eureka, on Humboldt Bay. I was not 
in the proper frame of mind to admire 
anything just then, for the trip from 
San Francisco to Eureka is about the 
most abominable sea trip I ever experi- 
enced. 

I have traveled pretty well around 
this little globe on which we live,—have 
crossed the English Channel when I 
was the only woman on board who was 
not lying limp and discouraged, suffer- 
ing from the pangs of sea-sickness, and 
was told that if I stood that experience 
I might go anywhere without fear, I was 
absolutely safe from Neptune’s exac- 
tions. I had much prided myself upon 
my immunity, and was proportionately 
disgusted when I found I must retire to 
my shelf in the stateroom that I shared 
with two others, both of whom had suc- 
cumbed long before. 

This unexpected attack was the more 
aggravating from the fact that the en- 
tire voyage was made so close in to land 
that those able to be up and about had 
a fine view of the coast of Northern 
California, or at least of so much of it as 
lay between the two bays, San Francis- 
coand Humboldt. As I lay in my berth 
I caught tantalizing glimpses of softly 
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blue hills rising in the distance against 
the faintly tinted sky. Nearer lay the 
green hills that sloped gently down to 
the shore in one place, and in another 
fell suddenly off down steep, rocky cliffs, 
above which the sea birds whirled and 
screamed and dove, as if to warn us from 
any intrusion upon their favorite nest- 
ing places. 

But all disagreeable things, even sea- 
sickness, will sooner or later come to an 
end, and some twenty hours from the 
time we left San Francisco we were 
passing in across the Humboldt Bar, 
which bar used to be a terrible impedi- 
ment to navigation until Congress awoke 
to the fact that there were several thou- 
sand inhabitants and a great many mil- 
lions of money shut up behind that awful 
bar. Upon awaking to the importance 
of the fact, Congress made a suitable 
appropriation for the relief of this suf- 
fering corner of the country, and now 
the improvement at the bar shows what 
may be done before the entire appro- 
priation is exhausted. A few years ago 
it was impossible for even light-draught 
vessels to pass out to sea except in the 
finest weather, while now, with the work 
not half done, any vessel may safely 
pass either way at almost any time, _ 

We reached Eureka about an hour 
after crossing the bar, and were much 
interested in the scene on the water 
front of the city. There is but little of 
the city to be seen from the bay, but the 
wharves are a picture of themselves. 
Three or four busy mills are located 
close down by the water’s edge, and 
huge piles of lumber are reared high on 
the wharves, which many busy hands 
are loading into the numerous vessels 
which will soon be off for different 
ports. We saw two loading for South 
America, two for Australia, and a dozen 
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or more for ports in the southern part 
of California. 

A night in the pleasant hotel to which 
we were taken by our friend restored 
us to our accustomed state of satisfac- 
tion with life, and we were ready for the 
next thing, which in this case was a 
glimpse of Eureka. 

As we absolutely mzs¢ return to San 
Francisco on the next trip of the steam- 
er, we had but short time to see the big 
county, so must choose what we most 
wished to visit, leaving out much of in- 
terest for want of time to “do” the 
county as it deserves. 

Eureka is a pretty little city, the cen- 
sus says of some 5,000 inhabitants, but 
each and every person with whom you 
speak will tell you that the figures rep- 
resent only the old portion of the city ; 
that the lines have been extended since 
it was taken, and that now the popula- 
tion is about 10,000. I should judge that 
was about the correct figure. 

One reason for the extension is, that 
when the figures showed so small a pop- 
ulation, Congress was inclined to look 
askance at the proposal to appropriate 
several millions for bar improvement, 
thinking that the city was so small that 
other places had stronger claims upon 
the treasury than Eureka. 

Before this, the outsiders had con- 
gratulated themselves upon getting all 
the good of the city regulations and on 
not having to pay city taxes. When they 
found that unless they were willing to 
come in and be counted they stood a 
very good chance of being set aside 
when appropriations were being handed 
out, they decided that they would take 
the bitter for the sake of the sweet, and 
voted for annexation. This is the rea- 
son that in this case figures do not tell 
the truth. 

There are a few fine buildings in Eu- 
reka, but the most of them are but two, 
or at most three, stories high. The High 
School building is one of the finest in 
the State ; the Court House is a hand- 
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some building, and it is finished and 
paid fot, too. Several private residences 
are worthy of notice, did time and space 
allow, while two of the churches are no- 
ticeable structures, even though built 
of wood. 

The city is laid out on the checker- 
board plan, the streets running back 
from the water bearing the easily re- 
membered names of the letters of the 
alphabet, while those running across 
the city are numbered ; this way of nam- 
img the streets simplifies the search 
for any particular place,—for almost 
everybody can count fifty, and a great 
many people know their letters, so all 
they have to do to reach the desired 
place is to find out on what corner they 
are standing, then “say the letters” 
until the desired one is reached, and 
then count from the first number given 
until the desired sum is found. 

This style of street nomenclature has 
its disadvantages, though, for it is aw- 
fully monotonous to walk along through 
the alphabet and up or down the num- 
eral column. One even longs, after a 
while, for the city where you walk 
straight ahead, but find yourself in a 
different street after each crossing, 
though you have not turned from the 
straight way in which you started. 

Another rather startling thing about 
the streets is,that you walk along a 
street until it ends in somebody’s front 
yard. No thoroughfare. But if some 
day you find yourself coming from the 
other direction a mile or two out, you 
are on that same street; but this time 


‘it will end at the back-yard fence in- 


stead. The reason for this freak of the 
public highways is that the houses were 
built a long time before anybody had an 
idea that Eureka was ever going to 
reach out so far, and when those parts 
of the outside country were taken into 
the city lines, it was decided to be most 
unjust to deprive the original owner of 
property he had improved in all good 
faith, by ordering the removal of the 
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houses. Sothe street just gives a frisky 
bound, and jumps right over the house, 
continuing its regular course on the 
other side. 

It reminds one a little of the old man 
that objected to the railroad being sur- 
veyed right through his barn. He 
“didn’t mind giving the required land, 
but he really could not be bothered to 
run out and open the big barn doors 
every time the pesky train wanted to go 
through.” 

The second morning after our arrival 
in Eureka we were out bright and early, 
to take the boat for Arcata. This boat 


. is not very big, but she makes up for 


lack of size by her bustling air of im- 
portance. She is a stern-wheeler, and 
when she was built they intended to 
name her the Alta California, but when 
they compared the length of the name 
with the width of the boat, they decided 
to drop the greater part of the name, 
and call her Alta, “for short.” But if 
she is not a large specimen of marine 
architecture, she is just the boat that is 
wanted for the work she does. 

Nearly half of the mills in the county 
are above Eureka, and their lumber is 
shipped from Arcata, and the Alta is 
the easiest means of communication be- 
tween the two places. 

The little steamer started off with a 
whistle which was big enough for the 
Charleston, and went twisting and turn- 
ing up the narrow channel, which runs 
between mud flats on each side nearly 
all the way from Eureka to Arcata. 

To Arcata, I say; but we are a long 
distance from that little burg, when the 
steamer, with another  ear-splitting 
shriek, swings about and makes fast to 
the wharf, and we find we are to leave 
the steamer and finish our trip in the 
train of cars which comes rolling into 
the shed just as we land. 

There are several vessels lying at the 
long wharf, but the tall captain of the 
Alta tells us that if we wanted to see 
business rushing we should have come 
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up in 87. All that year the wharf was 
lined with vessels, and often they lay 
two and three deep, waiting for those 
ahead of them to finish loading, that 
they might lay alongside the wharf and 
take in cargo. Those were the bonanza 
times for the lumbermen. Twice the 
amount of lumber was exported from 
the county in that year that has ever 
been sent out in any other, before or 
since. 

The “boom” did not touch Humboldt 
real estate. When land in the lower 
part of the State was doubling in price 
every month, prices advanced but little 
in Eureka; but the rush into the other 
portions of the State made the greater 
demand for lumber, so that really Eu- 
reka made as muchas, if not more than, 
any other county in California. What 
little rise in land values was made has 
never been retracted. When the bot- 
tom fell out of the San Diego and Los 
Angeles boom, the only effect it had on 
Humboldt was to lessen the output of 
her lumber, and that will soon be made 
up by the increased export to other 
countries. 

We soon found ourselves seated in a 
very comfortable car, and the train run- 
ning rapidly over the long stretch of 
trestlework leading from the wharf at 
which vessels load, back to the solid land 
where the little village stands. There is 
about three miles of this trestle, for the 
land is low and marshy for that distance, 
so that vessels cannot get within reach 
of Arcata, and the lumber must be taken 
out to deep water to be shipped. 

We made no*stop in Arcata, but from 
the glimpse I caught of it as we whizzed 
through, I should think it a very pretty, 
home-like place, with a thousand inhab- 
itants, but this is merely guess-work. 

Soon after leaving Arcata we found 
ourselves riding through the redwood 
forests, under trees perhaps a thoysand 
years old, (they looked it, anyhow,) and 
in a few moments more we reached our 
first stopping-place. 
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This was at one of the numerous mills 
which are dotted around through the 
Humboldt forests, and was a fair sample 
of them ; so I shall not describe any par- 
ticular mill or camp, but shall give a de- 
scription of things as I saw them in the 
county. Probably not any single mill 
will answer the description, but I shall 
write of nothing but what I saw at one 
or another of the Humboldt mills. 

Around the mill, the central as most 
important building, clustered quite a 
little village of houses. There were a 
dozen or more of white cottages, com- 
fortable little homes, where lived the 
married men employed in mill or woods. 
The long, low building stretching far 
back from the road was the cook-house, 
which also contained the dining-room 
where the single men boarded, and still 
farther back was the white-washed bar- 
rack where they slept. Ata little dis- 


tance were two very pretty houses, occu- 
pied by the manager and the bookkeeper, 
and the showy looking brown building 
off to one side was the company’s store, 
in which a stock of general merchandise 


was kept for sale to the employees. 

Everything one could name, with the 
exception of liquor, was kept here. In 
one or two of the mill villages in the 
county the company’s store was also a 
bar-room, but the greater number had 
decided that men were much better 
workers when they were sober, and so 
in most camps the men were sober from 
force of circumstances. 

The first thing we wanted to visit was 
the spot where the loggers were at work, 
cutting down the tall trees. Of course 
these trees are nothing like so large as 
are the Big Trees, so called, in the groves 
which are usually visited for the purpose 
of seeing about how big a tree can grow 
if it devotes time enough to the work, 
but they are pretty fair specimens of 
California redwood. ; 

As we walked along I saw a little to 
one side a wide flat surface-looming up 
before me, like the blank side of a small 
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cottage. It was half hidden by the 
second growth of redwood that often 
springs up around the old stumps after 
the tree has been cut. 

“What’s that? Have you a cottage 
out here in the woods?” 

“ Hardly. Come over and see what it 
is.” And our genial guide turned from 
the path which we were in, and led us 
through the bushes, to where I had a 
full sight of the object which attracted 
my attention. 

I was much more surprised than I 
should have been had it proved te be, 


-as I at first supposed, a cottage in the 


depths of the forest. A huge fallen tree 
lay prostrate before us, and what I had 
taken at a distance for the side of a 
house was the smooth cutting where it 
had been sawed down. The lower por- 
tion of the trunk had been found almost 
worthless for forty or fifty feet, and the 
log had been left here to decay. 

The log was twenty-five feet in diam- 
eter at the base. Just think of it; as 
large as the front of the common city 
cottage. No wonder I took it for a 
house. 

A short distance farther on we came 
to where the loggers were at work. In all 
lumber camps I had before visited one 
spoke of chopping down trees, but if 
they tried to fell these monsters with 
the ax, they would needa much larger 
force of men than they were likely to 
keep. Instead of chopping the tree, 
they only made a deep cut into each 
side of the trunk, and then two men 
with a long saw finished the job of fell- 
ing the giant. I should have liked to 
have seen one of these mighty kings of 
the forest tremble and fall, but it was 
not to be. They were not felling when 
we were there, but we saw one of the 
tall kings lying on the bed which had 
been prepared for his last rest, (first, too, 
for that matter,) and I realized for the 
first time how tall one of these trees 
was. You do not realize the height 
when you see him standing among his 
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fellows, but when he is stretched up- 
on the bed of boughs and small logs 
laid to receive him when he comes 
crashing down at the bidding of the 
puny man who stands beside him, more 
insignificant in comparison than one of 
the Lilliputians beside their gigantic 
captive, you realize it fully. 

But the tree is down, and now all is 
bustle and rush to get it to the mill. Of 
course nobody would think of hauling a 
log some hundred feet in length, and 
eighteen or twenty in diameter, through 
the woods, so it must be cut into suita- 
ble lengths, and then must be got to 
where it can be loaded upon the flat cars 
which will take it to the mill. As the 
trees did not grow with the idea of mak- 
ing it easy for the lumberman to get 
them out, they are often in about the 
worst place one could find to handle 
them, but the men pay no attention to 
that. The tree is cut into the length 
desired, and the logs are started upon 
the way in which they must go. If the 
logs are numerous, — that is, if several 
trees have been cut in the immediate 
neighborhood,— it will pay to have the 
donkey engine brought as near as pos- 
sible, and have it do the pulling out ; 
but if, as often happens, there is but one 
tree to handle, it would scarcely pay to 
move the engine, so the logs are drawn 
down to where the engine can handle 
them by oxen. ~ : 

There are always several yokes of 
these big patient fellows around every 
camp, and one of the prettiest sights 
we saw during our logging trip was a 
long string of the animals hitched to an 
immense log, which they were drawing 
down the track prepared for it. The 
way was down an exceedingly steep hill, 
and when we first sighted the team the 
oxen were on the jump, trying to keep 
out from under the big log, which came 
dashing and bumping behind them, every 
few minutes giving a leap right into the 
air. 

The post of danger in this work is 
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held by the man who waters the track. 
He has to run along before the log and 
keep slopping water from the coaloil can 
he carries on the track, to keep the log 
from setting fire to the skids, so great 
is the friction caused by the rapid mo- 
tion of the huge log. When the log is 
drawn over the ground instead of over 
a track laid for it of wood, the water 
serves another purpose: .it keeps the 
earth wet and slippery, so that the log 
moves more easily. 

It is in moving these huge logs that 
the greater number of the frequent ac- 
cidents occur. Often the iron “dog,” 
which is driven into the log to hold fast 
the chain by which it is to be drawn, will 
fly from its hold when the strain comes, 
and when it does, woe to the man or 
animal that it hits in its flight. 

And if the water-man falls before the 
rushing log, his chance for life is not 
worth much. The only good thing about 
it is that his sufferings are so soon over 
he does not know that he has suffered. 

But the logs are now down beside the 
railroad, and the men are busy iifting 
and straining, raising them to the low 
flat cars upon which they are to be 
moved to the mill pond; for the pond 
is not yet done away with. 

The little engine comes puffing and 
snorting up, and the long line of cars 
are one by one loaded, and a train is off 
for the mill, four or five miles away. 

The particular train that we watched 
from start to finish consisted of twenty- 
four cars, each of which bore one mas- 
sive log, the twenty-four together scal- 
ing 136,804 feet of lumber. Sounds as 
if that one load might be enough to 
build a whole village, and that was ‘but 
one out of several loads hauled in on 
that day. 

The logs are hauled into the mill and 
dumped intothe pond. Redwood cuts 
like cheese while wet, but if it once 
dries it is about as ugly a wood to tackle 
as one is likely to meet. 

After seeing our load start for the 
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mill village we walked a little farther 
out, to look at an old deserted logging 
claim from which all the trees had been 
taken. 

Not all either, or there were, here 
and there, to be seen tall,spectral forms, 
raising bent and twisted arms high 
above the stumps from which their kin- 
dred had been cut years ago. These 
white ghosts of trees are the few which, 
for one reason or another, were not fit 
to be cut for lumber, and they were 
left standing. 

After a claim has been cleared, the 
ground is left covered with a thick car- 
pet of dry limbs and brush, and it is 
often fired,—occasionally on purpose, 
often by some carelessness,—and then 
the flame sweeps over the land, licking 
up everything in its way, leaping to the 
top of the tall trees left standing, and 
leaving behind a desolate black waste. 
Mother Nature soon covers the traces 
of destruction by weaving a green 
shroud over the stumps and bushes, but 
even her power is not enough to hide 
the damage wrought among the trees. 
They will stand for years, reminders of 
the towering growth which once clothed 
the steep hillsides, now so bare and des- 
olate. 

Nature will not replace the redwood. 
When once it is gone from the land it 
is gone forever. There is no second 
growth coming up to take the place of 
the forest which has been so ruthlessly 
destroyed. There isa light growth of 
saplings from the old stumps, but they 
never amount to anything. When you 
think of the age of the trees cut off, 
you will not wonder at this. 

Perhaps in five or six hundred years 
our children’s children’s great-grand- 
children may again be able to work the 
redwood forests ; but that is a far look 
ahead. 

When they first began to cut the 
trees they slaughtered them recklessly, 
taking perhaps not more than one short 
log from the largest tree, and leaving 
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the rest to decay. Only the very best 
cuts, free from knot or blemish, would 
be used. Now men have learned better, 
and the tree is pretty well used up in 
one way or another. When it will not 
make good clear lumber it will cut into 
second quality, and if unfit for that it 
can be used for shingles, laths, shakes, 
or half a dozen other purposes, and so 
the whole tree is utilized. 

On our way to the mill we passed the 
largest cuts from one of the largest 
trees felled of late. It soared high above 
my head, making me almost dizzy to 
think of standing on the summit of the 
log while in motion, but two or three 
men were walking about on top as if 
they were on level ground. The log was 
twenty feet in diameter, and when it 
was trimmed they expected to cut 
boards fifteen feet wide from it. 

At one of the mills we visited the 
manager was getting out six boards, 
with which he intended building a new 
office, twelve by fourteen feet, and to 
use one board for each of the six sur- 
faces, cutting holes for doors and win- 
dows as required. 

Just think of that. It would be just 
a box: no cracks or seams at all, unless 
it cracked in seasoning, and I suppose 
they know too much to allow that. 

If it was made of boards as prettily 
grained as some we saw, it would make 
aroom fit for a palace. 

We passed a peculiar tree which we 
stopped to examine ; it was not large for 
a redwood, but some twenty feet from 
the ground the trunk swelled suddenly 


_to more than three times its diameter 


below the excrescence. This swelling 
extended up the trunk for some fifteen 
feet, and then the tree resumed its for- 
mer shape and size. The swelling was 
covered with knots and smaller swell- 
ings, which gave it a very peculiar ap- 
pearance. I learned that this was the 
famous redwood burl, from which the 
handsome specimen furniture we some- 
times see is made. 
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WORTHLESS, 


The burl is certainly the very hand- 
somest wood I ever saw ; far superior to 
any other variety of fancy wood grow- 
ing in our country. It has something 
the veining and spotting of the bird’s- 
eye maple, but its rich color makes it 
far more desirable for artistic purposes. 

But we had not time to stop wonder- 
ing over all the strange and beautiful 
sights to be found here in the redwood 
forest. We must see the mill, and see 
the whole process of getting that tower- 
ing tree piled in snug quarters in some 
white-winged schooner’s hold. I should 
have liked to watch it on its voyage, and 
seen what building it was to be used for. 
but that was out of my power. 

Just as we reached the little mill vil- 
lage the whistles gave the dinner signal, 
and the men came thronging from all 
directions ; a healthy, hearty throng of 
men, who felt that they had earned their 
dinner and who brought good appetites 
to it. 

We stood an instant wondering what 
we should do in the interval of time, but 
he young manager approached us and 
invited us to dine with him. 
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“My wife is absent, and my house 
closed just now, and I am eating at the 
men’s table, but I assure you that I 
have often had worse dinners at home. 
They do not put on much style, but the 
food is good, well cooked and neatly 
served.” 

We gladly accepted his invitation ; 
firstly,becausea morning’s walk through 
the redwoods gives an appetite to the 
worst dyspeptic, and we had been rav- 
enously hungry ever since the first shriek 
of the whistle reminded us that it was 
mid-day ; and secondly, because I wanted 
to see how the men were fed in the din- 
ing rooms devoted to them. 

We entered a long room that would 
seat some two hundred men at the long 
tables ranged down each side. The 
tables were filling fast with the hungry 
men. We were taken toa smaller table 
across one end of the long room, where 
we were seated in company with the 
manager, and several others who were 
employed in office work. 

The food served at this table was the 
same as that provided for the men, and 
I have eaten a much worse dinner at 
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hotels where you paid a good price for 
style. Here, the whole value is put into 
the food; these hungry men care noth- 
ing for style. By this, I do not mean 
that they were ignorant or offensive in 
their table manners, only that they were 
hungry and ate as if they enjoyed their 
food, and thought nothing of reaching 
across the table to help themselves to 
what they desired, if the few waiters 
happened to be out of the way. 

Soup was served, then good roast beef 
with several vegetables ; this followed 
by apple pie, finely flavored and with 
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delicious pastry, accompanied by coffee 
or tea, as one chose. There was no 
clearing the table between courses, and 
the waiters brought on one course as 
soon as they had served the preceding 
one. Knives and forks were not 
changed, but the pie was served ona 
smal] plate toeach man. Probably they 
enjoyed their dinner much more, getting 
it in this way, than if they had been de- 
tained fifteen minutes longer for the 
sake of having the plates removed, espe- 
cially those who wished to utilize the 
minutes saved by a comforting smoke. 
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Pipes are forbidden in the mills, of 
yurse ; so the men must save time out 
their half hour nooning if they wish 


to blow a cloud of sacrificial incense to 
the Goddess Nicotina. 

The men finished eating in surpris- 
ngly short time, went trooping out, and 
scattered around the premises waiting 
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their owners to be but little above the 
level of the brutes of the field; but the 
greater number had fine, open faces, 
lighted by bright, intelligent eyes, that 
looked you fairly in the face. 

There were representatives from all 
lands, but the majority of the men at this 
mill are from Maine, New Brunswick, or 


THE DONKEY ENGINE, 


tor the summons that would recall them 
to their work. 

I watched them as they filed out of the 
dining-room through the door a little 
way from our table. I do not remember 
seeing a finer set of men, take them al- 
together, than these hard-working lum- 
bermen. Of course, among them, as 
imong any gathering of the same num- 

er of men brought from all parts of the 
ountry, there were a few tough looking 
‘cllows, and some faces which showed 


Canada. At one mill that we visited, in 
the other direction from Eureka, the 
majority of the men were Swedes and 
Danes. 

I had devoted so much time to watch- 
ing the scene that I had to hurry with 
my dinner in order to get out before the 
whistle sounded for work. -A moment 
after we reached the mill the signal was 
given, but I did not see the inrush I ex- 
pected. Instead of that, more than half 
of the men were already at their station, 
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ready to begin the work as soon as the 
whistle sounded, instead of taking the 
time (as they might, for they are most 
of them paid by the day) to return to 
the building after the signal. 

During the busy season at the mills 
the work is not suspended for dinner, 
but is carried on by dividing the force, 
one half running the mill while the oth- 
ers eat ; but at the time of our visit work 
was not pressing, and the machinery was 
silent while the men dined. 

I wanted to see the work as it was 
done, from log to finished lumber; so 
took my stand beside the big slide up 
which the huge logs were drawn from 
the pond outside by an endless belt that 
pulled the immense sticks up the steep 
incline as if they were but sticks of 
kindling wood. 

The log was landed beside the saw- 
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yer’s frame, and we watched him as he 
pulled this lever and pushed that one, 
until the stick was just where he wanted 


it. This mill used both band saws and 
circular gang saws, and we first watched 
the operation of the circulars. 

These glittering disks of steel were so 
hung that one bit into the upper side of 
the log, while the other ate savagely 
from below. The log, when in place, was 
rolled over and slabs cut from each side, 
leaving a roughly shaped square stick, 
instead of the round log which came slid- 
ing up the incline from the pond. Then 
the sawyer touched a lever, the bed be- 
gan to slide forward ; b-z-z-z-z, and ina 
moment a smooth, sweetly fragrant 
board fell from beside the saw, and was 
caught by the teeth of a carrier and hur- 
ried to the edger to be trimmed, and if 
necessary, split, into the required width. 
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Meanwhile the saw had bit through 
the big log again and again, until the last 
slab fell from beside the steel circles, 
ind another log must be rolled into posi- 
tion. 

That’s all for the circulars, so we 
crossed the building to where the band 
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are taken at once to the edger to be 
trimmed to straight edges, or sawn to 
the width desired. This width depends 
on the orders upon which the mill is 
working, as much of the lumber is al- 
ready ordered, and will be hurried off 
by steam or sail as quick as it is ready. 
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saws are adding their peculiar voice to 
the general music of the mill. 

With the circular saw the width of the 
board sawed must be limited by the di- 
imeter of the saw, but the band saw is 
practically unlimited. It can saw boards 
the width of the diameter of the biggest 
trees, and has sent out some wonderful 
specimens at one time or another. 

The work is done in about the same 
way by both, and from each the boards 


The edger is a low-hung frame con- 
taining a number of narrow saws set to 
the width ordered, and the wide board 
is run forward against the hungry teeth 
which quickly cut it into two, three, or 
more boards. 

If rough lumber is desired, this fin- 
ishes the work, and the boards are slid 
down the chute and rapidly loaded upon 
cars, which will transport them to the 
nearest wharf,—in this case to Arcata, 
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where before night they may be snugly 
stowed away in the lower hold of a 
schooner, from whence they will be 
landed on the wharf in some far distant 
port. 

But the mills often have orders for 
finished or half-finished boards, and in 
that case the boards go from the edger 
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REDWOOD BURL, 


to the planers, which finish them on one 
or both sides, according to order. 

Of course, between the slabbers, the 
edgers, and the planers, to say nothing 
of the number of boards that are broken 
or split during process of manufacture, 
there is an immense deal of waste wood 
around a mill, which would soon pile up 
so high that there would be no room to 
work, were not some method devised 
for its removal and destruction. But 
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the ingenuity of man has found a way 
to get it out of the way with little labor 
and less expense. 

At a safe distance outside every mill 
is an ever-burning fire, into which the 
waste of the mill is constantly dropping 
from an endless belt that brings the fuel 
from inside the mill. 

Boys keep the belt filled, and the fire 
burns briskly enough to prevent the 
pile at the end becoming too big. 

This ever-burning fire is rather pro- 
fanely, but very appropriately, called 
the “hell ’’; and it destroys each work- 
ing day enough wood to supply an ordi- 
nary tamily with fuel for a month. 
When I first visited a mill I had but just 
come from the East, where wood costs 
money, and it gave me the heartache to 
see fuel destroyed by wholesale when 
so many poor wretches were freezing at 
home for want of fire ; but it is impos- 
sible to bring waste fuel and needy 
burners together, so the mill men are 
not to blame for the destruction. 

I understand that the mills all give 
away all waste desired to anyone who 
will remove it, and that they have but 
few calls for it. Wood isa glut in the 
Humboldt market, and it is not worth 
while to pay freight on it to a place 
where it could be sold to advantage. 

In several of the mills they have facil- 
ities for getting out all the different 
lumber required for building an entire 
house. Shingles in manifold form, laths, 
rustic boards, beveled and ready to nail 
upon the frame, are turned out by the 
million feet. In one mill I saw four 
different shapes of fancy shingles piled 
up ready for shipment. The shingle 
mill is often an industry by itself, but a 
number of the big mills have a depart- 
ment in which shingles also are made. 

The shingle bolts, as the blocks are 
called from which the shingles are sawn, 
are piled up beside the sawyer far above 
his head, and he tosses one down into 
place and starts his saw in the time 
one not used to the work would take to 
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A TYPICAL HUMBOLDT MILL, 


decide which bolt he would choose. The 
shingles fall like snowflakes from the 
saw, and are carried down the chute to 
a lower level, where they are packed 
together and bound, if plain shingles 
are desired; or they are carried to the 
cutters, if fancy ones are called for. 
This cutter is something like a small 
pile-driver, with a keen knife instead of 
a hammer at its lower end. This knife 
isa segment of acircle: half adiamond, 
or two or three Vandyke points to- 
gether, according to what style of shin- 
gle is wished. Only the best of shinyles 
are cut into fancy shapes, and these 
are generally piled in the drying house, 
and are fully seasoned before they are 
shipped to their destination. 

While we had been inspecting the 
working of the mill, time had been fly- 
ing, and our train was about ready to 
start. We came out on alight train, but 
we were to return with a heavily loaded 
train of lumber cars ahead of us. 


But this was no draw back, for we did 
not care what time we got to Eureka; 
so we enjoyed every bit of the trip. 

At one place we saw one of the origi- 


nal owners of the redwood forests. He 
stood with his family a little behind 
him, and his costume was remarkable 
for its brevity, and for its thorough 
ventilation. He probably was sixty or 
seventy vears old, but he looked two 
hundred ; and he scowled at us as if he 
still resented the intrusion of the white 
men upon his ancestral soil as bitterly 
as did his fathers, when they used to 
hint with hatchet and spear that visit- 
ors were not welcome. His wife and 
daughters stood modestly aloof, the 
famous “hundred and eleven” on each 
face being the most important article 
of attire worn by the unfashionable 
belles. 

Soon after passing old “ Kah-Hah” 
and his family we stopped right in the 
woods, and our engine went puffing 
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and snorting off through thetrees, leav- 
ing us deserted and forlorn to amuse 
ourselves as best we could. The whole 
force of train men went with the en- 
gine, but there were several others on 
board beside our party, and we decided 
to start on an exploring expedition, and 
see what we could find among the 
trees. 

The prettiest thing I found was a 
great bush of the wild azalea, covered 
with its masses of crimson-streaked 
golden blossoms. I gathered an armful, 
and our car was filled with the rich fra- 
grance which I should think might have 
lingered there for days. We also found 
a variety of ferns, but none of them 
particularly pretty, although I was told 
that many of the finer varieties grow in 
the forest. 

The trees grew close beside the track, 
and were not worth cutting, as they were 
rather scattering redwoods, and too far 
from any mill to pay for hauling. I was 
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glad of that, for I thought it too pretty 
to destroy, as had been done in so many 
places. But I suppose some time fire 
will get among the brush, and then my 
lovely picture will be wiped out. But 
I shall not see it, so to me it will always 
remain the bright stretch of tall, slender 
trees, their green tops waving softly in 
the breeze ; while below the blossoms of 
the azalea and of the blackberry vines 
toss their branches at us as we pass, 
tempting us to pluck them from their 
home, though we know that they can 
last but a short time if we take them. 

A little brook went singing and rip- 
pling through the woods on its way to 
join Mad River, and the tiny fish in its 
depths showed their tinted sides, and re- 
minded us that among the finest sport 
found in California is counted fishing in 
some of the Humboldt streams. Mad 
River is full of big trout, and he who 
knows how to catch them can take home 
a string of which he will talk for years. 


AN ORIGINAL PROPRIETOR. 
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But those we saw were babies, and 
beside, it was the close season, so we 
could not cast a line into the merry 
brook, had we been desirous of so doing. 

Away off through the trees sounded 
the shrill note of the engine, which told 
us that it was on its way to take us for- 
ward on our journey, and we hastened 
back to the train, which we reached just 
as the engine came through the trees, 
pushing before it half a dozen cars 
loaded with lumber. We learned that 
back a few miles among the trees was 
a little mill, surrounded by its busy 
camps of loggers, and that, had we 
known it, we also might have visited it 
on the engine; but it was too late, and 
we took our seats again, and ina few 
hours we were sitting in the parlor of 
our hotel, wondering if the dinner hour 
ever would come. We brought back 
terrible appetites from our trip, and I 
no longer wonder that people up here 
say, “as hungry as a lumberman,” in- 
stead of using the time-worn synonym 
of the hunter. 

The next day we went in the opposite 
direction, leaving town by the Eel River 
railroad, and visited mills at different 
points in that direction. The mill near 
the pretty village of Scotia is one of the 
most completely equipped in the county; 
but time and space forbid reference to 
it, and beside a description of one mill 
is sufficient for all, so far as the general 
reader can see. 

While in Eureka I was talking with 
one of the citizens, and referred to the 
intelligence of the lumbermen. He 
said : — 

“They are an intelligent class. We 
have had a member of Congress who 
used to work in the woods. A number 
of our best lawyers earned the money 
for their education by working in the 
mill or woods in the summer and going 
to school winters ; and if you inspect the 
roll of pupils at the Academy here in 
Eureka, or of the business colleges in 
San Francisco, you will find a long list 
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of names of youths who toil among the 
redwoods in the summer, and spend the 
winter months when the camps are shut 
down in studying, that they may in aft- 
er years hope to raise themselves from 
the ranks of those who labor with hand 
strength to the higher rank where brain 
power gives a man power over his fel- 
lows. 

The first mill in Humboldt County 
was built in 1850, and the first timber 
was shipped from there the next year. 
I should like to know just how much 
was shipped that first year ; but the fig- 
ures for the later years are kept, and a 
comparison of them shows that with the 
exception of the “boom years,” when 
the southern counties called for an im- 
mense amount of building material, the 
increase has been in a regular ratio. 

One fine morning we went on board 
the steamer and started on our return 
to San Francisco. Out by the wharves 
and mills, down the channel, past the 
old fort where Grant spent several years, 
at a time when he little thought his 
name would be written in letters of gold 
on the highest pinnacle of the temple 
of fame, over the restless bar, and away 
down the smiling coast we steamed. 
Nobody sick this time, and we enjoyed 
every moment of daylight, and even the 
evening with its silvery moonlight still 
showed us shadowy glimpses of the 
shore and the sea which shone under the 
white beams, until we no longer won- 
dered that a sailor seldom leaves the sea 
for a shore life. 

But one gets sleepy, even if at sea 
‘neath the moonlight, and at last the 
deck was left to the sailors, while we 
retired to our little dens and slept the 
sweet sleep of the weary. 

Morning, and we were steaming in 
through the Golden Gate, and our trip 
to Humboldt was only a memory. We 
had seen redwood from tree to shingle, 
and had brought back health and pleas- 
ant memories with us from our short 
stay among the Humboldt mills. 

Mabel H. Closson. 
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GRETCHEN’S WISH. 


ELEVEN years ago one might have 
rambled for days among the Contra 
Costa hills without finding Herr Stein’s 
small adobe house ; and if the wayfarer 
stumbled into the trail that passed a 
few rods from the door, he said to him- 
self, “ Another Mexican cabin,” unless 
he saw with surprise blonde little Gretch- 
en’s face at the window, where it was 
plainly to be seen one March morning 
of that year, staring through the blurred 
panes with blue eyes full of discontent 
at the fast-falling rain, and the somber 
darkness of the hills bounding the lim- 
ited horizon of the tiny valley. 

The sharp bleating of a black and 
white kid in a basket on the hearth 
called her to attend its wants. After 


much struggling on its part, it consent- 
ed to drink from a bottle. 

A benignant St. Benard, stretched 
comfortably on the skin of a California 


lion, with a Maltese kitten purring be- 
tween his fore-paws, eyed the perform- 
ance with such affectionate patronage 
that Gretchen, putting the kid back in 
its basket, dropped on the floor beside 
the dog, laying her flaxen head on his. 
“ Bruno, good Bruno,” she said, “I 
am so tired of this place I don’t know 
how to endure it. When papa is here 
I don’t mind it, but when he is gone I 
am almost frantic. I want to see some- 
thing more than this stupid little valley 
between hills. 
one sees nobody, hears nothing ; I wish 
I might have a romance or take part in 
an adventure. Mamma had a lovely 
time at the great Prussian court; she 
was a fine lady, with servants to wait on 
her, hand and foot. But that was not 
the best,—what excitement there was 
when papa escaped from the spies that 
were tracking him, and came to Amer- 
ica! That was worth ten years of this 


Life is so monotonous; . 


dull existence. I wish that I might have 
shared in it,— or better, perhaps, have 
done some grand thing like Madame La 
Valette in the French Revolution, who 
dressed her husband in her clothing and 
took his place in prison. Ah, for an ad- 
venture of the heroic sort! Am I silly, 
Bruno mine?” she cried, lapsing into 
German. “ Thou wilt see what a stately 
lady I shall be when‘ Our Fritz’ is Kaiser, 
and papa can take me home. It cannot 
be long, heart’s dearest, the Kaiser is so 
old. Thou shalt go with me, and thou 
too, Pandora, my beautiful cat, and per- 
haps the kid too. Bruno, thou art an 
angel dog ; thou art never tired of list- 
ening to my foolish dreams, but thou 
art my sole confidant ; when papa comes 
I am always a sensible little maiden. 

“ Now, I will get an English book and 
read to thee about Lord Douglas and 
his daughter, who lived alone in the 
wilderness like papa and me.” She 
brought the Lady of the Lake from its 
place on the shelf, and opening it, read : 

** Here for retreat in dangerous hour, — 
Some chief had framed a rustic bower.” 

Bruno lazily wagged his tail in tran- 
quil enjoyment of the varying moods of 
his little mistress. He was accustomed 
to be audience for her, and was quite 
indifferent as to the nature of the sub- 
ject she chose, or to the peculiar tongue 
in which she addressed him. 

Today Scott’s poetry could not long 
absorb her attention; she threw the 
book aside, saying, “Come, Bruno, let 
us go and see if papa comes,” and don- 
ning rubber boots and shawl, she dashed 
out into the rain, with Bruno romping 
merrily at her side. As they ran along 
the trail past the adobe barn, the dog 
stopped with a low growl. Partially 
concealed by a manzanita bush, a man 
crouched under the shelter of the broad 
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eaves, starting at Bruno’s discovery, and 
darting off toward the deep gulch a few 
rods distant. 

Gretchen called the dog from his pur- 
suit of the stranger, and hastened back 
to the house. 

This looked like an adventure not of 
a pleasant sort. She took the reluctant 
Bruno in, bolted the door, climbed on a 
stool to reach the rifle and shotgun from 
the antlers fastened to the wall, saw 
both were loaded, and set them nearthe 
window. 

“The garrison is ready for a siege, 
Bruno,” she said to her protector, who 
whined anxiously to be let out to attack 
the intruder. “What can this man 
want? He surely can’t think we have 
any money. Perhaps he wants to steal 
our horse; lucky papa rode, so the thief 
could n’t get it ; or maybe he is prowl- 
ing around to waylay papa on his return, 
—but surely, that cannot be: papa has 
no enemies here.” 

For an hour she sat very still, in anxi- 
ety and doubt, frequently admonishing 
Bruno, whose pungent desire to investi- 


gate the mystery expressed itself in re-, 


bellious barks. Then the dog sprang 
up, growling fiercely as a timid rap was 
heard. 

“Who is it?” demanded Gretchen. 

“Eugene Brand, from Oakland. Is 
Mr. Stein at home?” 

The name was familiar, but the girl 
hesitated. ‘“ What do you want?” she 
asked. 

“T am hungry and cold ; let me come 
in; your father is my friend,” was the 
answer. 

The door was slowly opened, and the 
petitioner e” cered, drenched to the skin, 
livid with cold, his face scratched and 
bleeding. He staggered toa seat before 
the fire, sat down in silence, and as the 
warmth penetrated his benumbed flesh 
he turned pale, falling back in the great 
rustic chair. 

His unwilling hostess had eyed him 
with distrust and fear, but she now 
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sprang to his assistance, bringing am- 
monia and camphor to revive him, and 
administering a draught of hot coffee 
as soon as he could swallow it. 

He looked wildly round when he fully 
recovered consciousness. “ Hide me,” 
he besought ; “the officers are on my 
track. I won’t be taken alive. O, 
Miss Stein, help me, as my father helped 
yours.” 

“What have you done ?” asked Gret- 
chen in alarm. 

“T’ve killed my best friend! For 
heaven’s sake don’t shrink away from 
me like that. I was wild with cham- 
pagne. It was poor Ned Swayne’s birth- 
day, and we had a grand dinner ; we all 
drank wine, and Ned and I weren't 
used to it; it made us crazy, and we 
quarreled for the first time in our lives. 
I said something foolish about his sister 
Clara, who is engaged to me; he didn’t 
like it, and slapped me in the face. I 
had been carrying a pistol lately, be- 
cause I thought it looked manly. I 
pulled it out, and shot him before I 
knew what I was doing. When I saw 
what I had done I started off frantic, 
determined to kill myself. I could n’t 
face my mother and sister, or Ned’s. 

“When I thought of dying and meet- 
ing him, my courage failed, and I re- 
membered your father’s gratitude to 
mine, and thought he would shelter me. 
I lost my way, and wandered all night 
in the storm. I didn’t dare to shut my 
eyes, for if I did I saw Ned all covered 
with blood.” 

Gretchen’s tears fell fast as those of 
the speaker—a lad of eighteen, with a 
cheek as smooth as her own; she re- 
membered him as a pretty boy in knick- 
erbockers when he came out to hunt for 
a week with his father in the hills four 
years ago. It was then that Herr Stein 
had bade her never forget the obliga- 
tions that he felt to Mr. Brand and his 
family. 

“T will try to save you,” she said, 
feeling herself to be a small heroine. 
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“T will give you dry clothes, which you 
‘must put on by the fire while I prepare 
my room for you. I am sorry that we 
have no inside doors — only blankets for 
curtains ; but perhaps a girl’s wit may 
serve as well as bolts and bars.” 

In a few moments the wayfarer was 
lying in Gretchen’s small room, all 
traces of his muddy feet being covered 
by a judicious arrangement of the skin 
rugs over the earthen floor. She put 
on her father’s boots, and accompanied 
by Bruno carefully trod over the foot- 
prints of the visitor near the house and 
barn, and along the path he had taken 
too and from the gulch. Returning, 
she posted the dog outside as sentinel, 
and sat down, knitting in hand, to’ plan 
how best to elude the search of any 
officer sent in quest of the fugitive. 

It was two in the afternoon before she 
heard Bruno’s hoarse challenge, and 
emerged from her door an innocent lit- 
tle German girl, in quaint old-fashioned 
dress and blue pinafore, holding her 
knitting. 

“Ts this Mr. Stein’s place?” asked a 
small, keen-looking horseman, eying 
Bruno apprehensively. 

“ Yes, if you please,” was the demure 
answer. 

“Ts he at home?” 

“No, sir; he has gone to Sefior Es- 
calante’s, to see if his boy has the small- 
pox.” 

“ Small-pox?”” nervously asked the 
rider ; “are you not afraid to have him 
go there?”’ 


“Qh, no, sir; papa and I both have ~ 


had varioloid.” 
“ Where is your mother, then?” 


Gretchen silently pointed to a small 


enclosure of palings not far from the 
house. 

“ Poor child, do you keep house for 
your father?” ; 

“Yes, sir; we live quite alone since 
our friend, Mr. Greenough, died.” 

“Well, then, Miss Stein, have you 
seen any stranger passing along the 
trail today?” 
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“ Yes, sir, I saw a man hiding behind 
the manzanita bush on the farther side 
of the barn three or four hours ago,”’ 
promptly returned Gretchen. “ My dog 
found him, and as soon as he saw me 
he ran across to the gulch where he dis- 
appeared. I was frightened and brought 
Bruno into the house ; I locked the door 
and had the guns where I could reach 
them. After a while I went out and 
looked around the premises, and even 
went down to the gulch, but he was out 
of sight; he must have gone on to find 
shelter.” 

The officer, as Gretchen was sure he 
must be, rode around the barn, down to 
the gulch, a little distance along the 
trail, and shortly returned. 

“My good girl, I am tired and cold ; 
can you give me a cup of coffee and 
something to eat?” he asked, with a 
friendly smile. 

“QO yes, sir,” was the hospitable an- 
swer; “please take your horse to the 
barn and feed him.” 

As he complied with the inivtation, 
she stole in to her frightened charge. 

“ Keep perfectly still; you are safer 
here than anywhere else,” she whis- 
pered. 

She welcomed the new guest briskly, 
seated him at the fire, and bustled about 
preparing her frugal meal. He looked 
curiously at the rough shelf full of 
books, and leaned over to read the 
names on their backs. 

“ What is your name?” he asked with 
an air of patronage. 

“ Gretchen,” said the little maid, smil- 
ing. 

“Where is your spinning wheel, 
pretty Gretchen?” he said. 

“ Are you Faust,” she demanded, her 
blue eyes sparkling mischievously. 

“What do you know about Faust?” 
he retorted. 

“ Perhaps you are Mephistopheles in- 
stead. I know all about Faust. Don’t 
you see all of Goethe’s works on the 
shelf there?” was the self-sufficient 
rejoinder. 
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“Do you go to school? I did not 
think there was one within miles of 
here.” 

“To be sure ; I attend school constant- 
ly. I read German, English, French, 
and Spanish.” 

“Who is your teacher ?”’ 

“My father,” said Gretchen compla- 
cently ; “there is no better in California. 
I think not many American girls of my 
age are as well educated. “Isn’t my 
English correct?” 

“Not quite, Miss Gretchen. Very 
good, but I should know you were Ger- 
man by your accent.” 

“ But papa was not my English teach- 
er. Mr. Greenough, a college graduate, 
lived with us a long time. He was so 
clever, he taught us how to live in the 
wilderness ; he made this chair and the 
trellises for vines. He was so learned, 
so accomplished, but he could not let 
strong drink alone, and he came to live 
here out of reach of temptation, till he 
died and we buried him beside mamma.” 

“You seem to have had fine teachers 
in the solid branches, Miss Gretchen ; 
but a young lady needs accomplish- 
ments, music and dancing, not to men- 
tion needlework?’ 

“Papa and Mr. Greenough taught me 
to dance. I can play the guitar and 
violin, and Dolores Escalante has taught 
me all the fine needlework she learned 
at the convent.” 

“ Bless me, you seem to have had the 
whole corps of teachers from a first-class 
female seminary.” 

“Yes; for you see papa hopes to 
take me back to Germany, and wants 
me to know as much as my cousins do, 


so they will not be ashamed of me.. 


Your lunch is ready, sir.” 

“What a conceited little chatterbox, 
though she’s bright enough to be ex- 
cused for it,” thought the visitor. 

Gretchen was simply playing a part ; 
ordinarily she would have been the shy- 
est of mountain maids, but her cease- 
less prattle was kept up to prevent his 
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catching the sound of Eugene’s labored 
respiration, painfully audible to her. 

“Who is the person you are looking 
for?” she carelessly asked, as she threw 
more wood on the fire. 

“A young fellow named Brand, who 
shot a boy named Swayne in a drunken 
quarrel. I want to arrest him for mur- 
der.” 

“QO, I wish my father were here!” 
cried Gretchen bursting. into tears; 
this simple, bald statement seemed so 
horrible ; and besides the strain of ex- 
citement had been so great that to give 
way was a blessed relief. ‘“ What shall 
Ido?” 

“If he comes back,— the boy,— you 
mean? He won't hurt you; take him 
in and keep him. I shall come back if 
I don’t find him; I hope I may meet 
your father on his way home. I sha’n’t 
go to Escalante’s. Brand won’t care to 
run into small-pox, even to escape ar- 
rest.” The officer rose from the table 
and held out a dollar. 

Gretchen pushed back the coin indig- 
nantly. “We do not keep hospitality 
for sale ; we welcome all who need the 
little we can offer.” 

“ Thanks, Miss Gretchen ; I hope you 
will come to Oakland some day, and let 
me introduce you to my daughter — 
about your age, I think.” 

The stranger mounted and rode off, 
looking carefully for traces of the fugi- 
tive. The trail he followed out of the 
little valley ascended a steep hill, and 
then descended gradually on the other 
side. A mile and a.half from the adobe 
house he met a rider of exceptional ap- 
pearance—a tall, slender man of forty- 
five, whose light hair was long enough 
to reach his shoulders, while his thick 
blonde beard descended nearly to his 
waist. His dress was of a style quite 
unknown to the tidy Oaklander, who, 
even in his water-proof costume, looked 
like a man of correct taste in apparel. 
The latter was not in doubt as to the 
identity of the singular apparition. 
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“ Mr. Stein, I believe,” said the offi- 
cer, keeping at a respectful distance. 

Blue eyes, like those of Gretchen, 
smiled, as her father bowed civilly to 
the questioner. 

“T am Thomas Harvey, a detective 
from Oakland, looking for a man who 
shot young Swayne yesterday. Your 
daughter saw him lurking around your 
place this morning, but he ran off, and 
is doubtless hiding somewhere in the 
neighborhood.” 

Mr. Stein looked alarmed. “I must 
hurry home; my little girl will be fright- 
ened. Iam very sorry; there is a bad 
case of small-pox at Escalante’s, and I 
intended going back to help take care 
of him, but I can’t leave my daughter 
aione under the circumstances.” 

“There is no danger from the boy 
I’m hunting. It is a very sad affair ; 
it’s young Brand; his mother is a very 
wealthy widow; lost her husband two 
years ago; has only this son anda 
daughter. The boys had been drinking 
champagne, were n’t used to it, and got 
into a quarrel. Swayne slapped Brand, 
and the crazy boy pulled out a pistol 
and shot his best friend. Young Swayne 
was dying when I left town last night. 
Brand went tearing out of the room 
when he saw the result of his shot, and 
came off in this direction. It was very 
foolish of him to run away. It won’t 
be anything worse than manslaughter, 
if he goes back to be tried. His mother 
has money enough to keep the case 
dragging along, so that it may even re- 
sult in acquittal.” 

Stein looked very pale. “So!” he 
said, sighing heavily. ‘“ Excuse me if 
I hasten back to little Gretchen. She 
is only fourteen, and it is a dreadful 
shock to her to know of sucha tragedy.” 

“If he comes around your premises 
take him in. I’ll be back in the morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Harvey. 

As Herr Stein’s horse plodded up the 
miry trail, the air grew sharper, and as 
he reached the top of the hill the rain 
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was succeeded by sleet. Therider shook 
his head. “ This cold is very untimely,” 
he said in German, “a bitter night for 
that wretched lad to be wandering 
alone.” 

He made all possible speed down the 
slippery bridle path, alighting at his 
door in haste. 

“Gretchen, my darling,” he said, as 
she stood on the threshold in excited 
welcome. “I know all: get me some 
food and dry clothing at once; 1 must 
seek the poor fugitive who is out in this 
inclement wilderness. For his father’s 
sake we must receive him, even if the 
mark of Cain be on his brow. Thou 
must remember the bright lad who came 
with his father four years ago. I won- 
der he did not at once claim my protec- 
tion, but fear his heart failed him.” 

“He is here, my father; I hid him in 
my room, and he lay there safe while 
the officer stayed an hour to eat his 
dinner, and I chattered like a magpie to 
keep him from suspecting anything.” 

After changing his garments to avoid 
any chance of conveying infection, Herr 
Stein sought his unhappy guest. “You 
are freely welcome, Eugene. Of all the 
world you have the strongest claim on 
my good offices,” said the German, not- 
ing with concern the purple flush on the 
boy’s cheek, the excitement of his eyes, 
and his rapid, difficult breathing. 

“You are very sick, Eugene, let me 
count your pulse. I am a physician, an 
amateur, perhaps, but I studied my pro- 
fession with enthusiasm, and I can help 
Herr Stein laid his ear close to 
the patient’s chest. ‘“‘ You haveasmart 
attack of pneumonia, and I must put 
you under active treatment.” 

“No, no,” sobbed the boy, “let me 
die. I would gladly die a thousand 
deaths if it would bring Ned back. I 
have broken his mother’s and sister’s 
hearts, and mine, too. I have suffered 
enough since yesterday evening to go 
mad.” 

Herr Stein laid his hand caressingly 
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on the boy’s soft curls, fine and silky as 
a baby’s. ‘‘ My poor boy, there is for- 
giveness and remission of sins for you, 
in spite of your grievous fault ; but just 
now you must obey your medical ad- 
viser.”” 

Hepreparedastrong sleeping draught, 
administered it, and sat holding the 
patient’s hand till a heavy slumber made 
the lad oblivious to his crime. 

Father and daughter sat by the hearth 
in the evening. Gretchen’s head was 
upon his knee, and she sobbed under 
the weight of her new and painful ex- 
perience. Herr Stein stroked her fair 
head. “Ach, my heart’s dearest,” he 
said, in his native tongue, “thou hast 
eaten of the fatal fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. Even to this hermitage the 
trace of the primal sin follows us.” 

The fire sputtered softly to itself as 
they talked sorrowfully of their un- 
happy charge. 

“It snows, my daughter; let us be 
thankful that we have the unfortunate 
under our roof, else this night would be 
his last.” 

Bruno lying on the lion skin near his 
master, raised his head to listen, and 
growled at the call of “‘ Hello! Hello!” 

Herr Stein opened the door. 

“Can you take me in, Mr. Stein, I’m 
nearly perished?” called Mr. Harvey 
from the trail. “I was afraid to ride too 
near for fear of your dog.” 

“Certainly, you are welcome,” said 
Mr. Stein, going to assist his undesired 
guest. 

Gretchen stole in to find Eugene 
sleeping soundly, and then washed the 
traces of tear-drops from her face. 

“T can sleep on a bear-skin before the 
fire, Mr. Stein,” said Mr. Harvey as he 
entered. “Good evening, Miss Gretch- 
en. Who would have dreamed of snow 
at this time of year, even in this moun- 
tainous region. My horse slipped with 
me a dozen times, and once I was near 
breaking my neck, but I think I have 
struck Brand’s trail; there is an old 
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Mexican over north whose cabin is a 
rendezvous for outlaws, and I met a fman 
who directed a young fellow there some 
time early this morning, but it would be 
the sheerest foolhardiness to attempt 
finding the way tonight.” 

“You will find none of the modern 
improvements here,” said Herr Stein ; 
“but we will make you as comfortable 
as we can.” 

“No apologies, Mr. Stein. This is 
glorious,” said the officer, holding his 
chilled hands toward the fire. “A cup 
of coffee and a piece of bread with this 
blazing fire-place is better than anything 
the best hotel could offer.”’ 

The simple meal served, Gretchen 
seated herself in front of the curtained 
entrance to her father’s room, calling 
Bruno to lie on the bear-skin at her feet. 

The dog demurred, preferring his 
usual rug near the hearth, but at a sec- 
ond summons obeyed what he evidently 
considered an unreasonable caprice, and 
his heavy breathing soon obscured any 
similar sound from the inner room. 

Mr. Harvey finished his coffee, and 
producing his cigar case asked his host 
to enjoy its contents with him. 

“You must be very anxious to arrest 
this young man, to risk your life on these 
mountain trails after dark,” remarked 
the host. 

“Yes, Mr. Stein, I am; but I hope 
the miserable fellow is under shelter; 
he will hardly be alive if he is out in this 
unseasonable storm,” said the officer 
good humoredly. “Iam working hard 
in this case, for I’ve a little personal 
grudge to pay off. Our. chief isn’t 
always willing to give his subordinates 
their share of credit for detective work. 
I’ve done some clever bits of it that 
ought to have given me a better posi- 
tion on the force. Now, he is really 
anxious to let young Brand disappear; 
but a few years ago a friend of mine, a 
poor man’s son, got intoatrouble some- 
The sheriff and 
prosecuting attorney knew the boy had 
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no criminal intent, and was in an irre- 
spohsible condition when the tragedy 
occurred, and meant to let him get out 
of the country; but the chief hunted 
him down. There was no course left 
but to try him ; he was convicted, but 
fortunately died in jail of heart-break,— 
they called it consumption. I have no 
spite against young Brand; I don't 
think he deserves severe punishment ; 
but I want the son of this wealthy wo- 
man to receive as scrupulous justice as 
that poor man’s boy did. The chief 
thought he had started me off to Hay- 
wards on a false scent, but I knew bet- 
ter.” 

“What induced you to come here to 
seek for him?” asked Herr Stein. 

To relieve her strained nerves, 
Gretchen rose, took her guitar from its 
peg, and began an old Spanish air, 
touching the strings too softly to inter- 
fere with the conversation. 

The officer listened a moment before 
replying. “I’ve often thought that if I 
had committed a crime I would hide in 
the Contra Costa hills ; but to be candid, 
Mr. Stein, I’ve had my eye on you ina 
certain sense for the last ten years. 
When you had been in California a year 
or two, I was then on the San Francis- 
coforce. Our chief received word from 
Berlin that he might be on the lookout 
for you. We hunted ina quiet way all 
over the State without success. One 
day I was tracking a horse-thief through 
these mountains, and “blundered into 
this little valley. I called here for a 
drink. You gave it to me,and in a 
moment I knew I had found the sus- 
pect. We expected a demand from the 
German government for you, and I 
came out here and camped on the other 
side of the trail, hunting of course. 
Your wife was living, and I made a pfe- 
text for calling at the house, but my 
German was not up to the mark and she 
did not understand me. 

“The German consul asked us to see 
if you were in communication with any 
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socialists or nihilists, and I kept a sharp 
outlook for a while, but finding how 
harmless you were he ordered us not to 
molest you. I think the Crown Prince 
interfered in your behalf, for if Bis- 
marck has a grudge against anybody, 
he isn’t apt to let up on it. Now it 
occurred to me that you would very 
likely see this poor youngster trying to 
hide in this rough conntry, and having 
known trouble might sympathize with 
him.” 

The host looked his visitor squarely 
in the face, and said with the high-bred 
air natural to him :— 

“T thank you for your straightfor- 
ward course; I too will be frank. This 
lad’s father was a generous friend to 
me in time of danger. Since hearing 
your story, I naturally expected the 
hapless youth might ask my aid. Can 
you offer any reason why, if he should 
do so tomorrow, I should deliver him to 
you, who openly state that you wish to 
see him undergo punishment ?” 

Gretchen shuddered at her father’s 
reckless candor. She could hear the 
boy tossing in his troubled sleep. 

Mr. Harvey met the calm, open coun- 
tenance of Herr Stein with one equally 
composed. 

“ Mr. Stein, I think the greatest kind- 
ness one can do this boy is to let him 
face the consequence of his act. He 
will be gently dealt with. I hardly 
think he will be judged guilty of any 
crime. Public sympathy will be with 
him. Even young Swayne’s friends 
will be extremely forbearing. If he 
were my son, I should choose the course 
I speak of. If he escapes, he will be a 
vagabond, not knowing where to lay his 
head. He is a helpless fellow, a rich 
man’s son, utterly unfitted to earn his 
own living.. Let. him make what poor 
amends he can for his fault, and he may 
begin life anew.” 

“You speak wisely,” said the Ger- 
man, sighing. “I, who cast away my 
birthright, know it from bitter experi- 
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ence. If the misguided youth comes to 
me, I will do my best to set him on the 
right path. But this is a painful sub- 
ject. Gretchen, get your violin and play 
something for us.” 

Mr. Harvey listened with a critical 
air at first; then, as the girl played 
valses, polkas, and quicksteps, he beat 
time with his foot, his face glowing 
with appreciation. 

“Camilla Urso isn’t very far ahead 
of you, Miss Gretchen,” he said, after 
a half hour of instrumental music. 

“Let us sing something, my daughter, 
to show our friend that you are not an 
indifferent vocalist,” and father and 
daughter sang to the accompaniment of 
the guitar German, English,and Spanish 
ballads, the visitor humming the air 
when he could not manage the words. 

At eleven Gretchen was dismissed to 
her father’s bed, taking Bruno to lie on 
the rug beside it. 

“ Excuse the liberty, Mr. Stein,” said 
the officer, as the little maid retired, 
“but are you doing this talented girl 
justice, keeping her in this God-forsaken 
place?” 

Herr Stein looked grave. “ You think 
me unmindful of Gretchen’s welfare. 
Do you not admit that she has all the 
acquirements and accomplishments at- 
tainable for a child of her years? If I 
keep her isolated from companions of 
her own age, it is because women’s af- 
fections bear transplanting so ill; her 
mother died of loneliness and home- 
sickness, in spite of her devotion to me. 
If I realize my hope of returning to the 
home of my ancestors, it is better that 
I have kept her young attachments from 
twining around youthful friends here, 
only to be rent away with pain and 
struggle. I do not wish to carry an 
American girl to my sister, to pine of 
heartbreak. As for me, I am a broken 
reed; my wife’s death, and later, that 
of the other companion of my exile, 
have left me utterly desolate, save for 
my daughter’s companionship: but not 
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for my own pleasure would I condemn 
her to share my banishment from active 
life. The pittance that suffices here 
would scarce keep us from starving out- 
side, I must tell you. 

“ You call this a God-forsaken place, 
but I have reared my daughter in the 
faith of her fathers, spite of doubts that 
my wider investigations brought me. 
She is ready for confirmation now.” 

“Your arguments are good, Mr. 
Stein,— first-class,” said the practical 
Harvey ; “but your daughter is almost 
a woman. She needs young people for 
society. From what she said, I take it 
you neighbor a little with the Esca- 
lantes. What would you say if she runs 
off with one of these trifling Mexican 
fellows next year? Don’t be insulted ; 
it has happened in families as proud as 
yours, and with girls as carefully raised. 
You can’t ignore the weakness of hu- 
man nature; and if a girl has no other 
young associates she’s liable to makea 
fool of herself that way, all for lack of 
a little common sense in her parents. 
As to expense, I’ll be bound my wife 
would gladly take care of your daughter 
for the sake of our girl. She can teach 
Lucy German and French enough to 
pay for her board. 

Herr Stein still wore a_ perplexed 
look. ‘Thanks, thanks for your offer, 
and for opening my eyes. I had not 
perceived the danger. Ach, but a man 
is a poor mother for a little girl; but 
you must. be tired,” and the host made 
up a bed on the rude lounge for his 
guest, who dropped asleep at once. 

Herr Stein, wrapping himself in 
blankets, lay down on the floor beside 
his patient’s bed, wakeful and distressed. 
The past twenty-four hours had let 
loose a swarm of troubles from Pando- 
ra’s chest. 

Early in the morning Mr. Harvey woke 
to find his host at his bedside with a cup 
of strong coffee. “ I thought you wished 
to be on your way by daybreak, so I did 
not wake my little girl.” 
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The officer ate a hurried breakfast, 
and thanking Mr. Stein for his hospi- 
tality, set off over the perilous bridle 
path. 

Gretchen slept till noon, and on learn- 
ing that the enemy had departed, burst 
into hysterical tears of relief. 

“T thought I should scream last night, 
hearing Eugene toss and moan, with his 
pursuer under our roof. If I had not 
given vent to my feelings in music, I 
should have betrayed myself. How is 
the patient?” 

“ Very ill, my darling : thou must ride 
within speaking distance of the Esca- 
lantes, and bid them send to Oakland 
for adoctor. Tell them we have a sick 
friend and cannot aid them. Thou must 
must not go to the house; f there is 
no danger for thee, we must not run 
risk of bringing contagion to Eugene.” 

The Escalantes having long been 
Herr Stein’s only medium of communi- 
cation with the postoffice and the world 
of traffic, Gretchen would have bewailed 
the isolation from these convenient in- 
stitutions enforced by the small-pox, 
but for the greater security afforded the 
sick boy. 

The next ten days were weary and 
difficult ; the patient either raving in 
violent delirium or lying in a heavy 
stupor. Herr Stein left him only for 
brief intervals of sleep, Gretchen assum- 
ing all the outdoor and indoor labors of 
the establishment, and watching by 
Eugene when he was quiet. During his 
wild ravings she was in constant dread 
of the sudden return of Mr. Harvey, as 
concealment of the presence of the de- 
lirious inmate would be impossible, 

“ Papa is so dreadfully frank that he 
would not resort to any subterfuge to 
keep the officers away: it takes a wo- 
man’s ingenuity to do it artistically,” 
she meditated ; and unearthing an old 
yellow silk apron from a chest that had 
belonged to her mother, she fastened it 
not far from the house on a tree, where 
it was plainly visible from the trail. It 
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fluttered in the wind several days before 
Herr Stein discovered it, and asked in 
disapproval, “ My child, what is this?” 

“It is a sign to frighten away spies. 
I am constantly in fear of that prying 
detective coming and finding the poor 
boy, and dragging him away.” 

Herr Stein shook his head. 

“Tt is foolish, Gretchen, truth is best. 
I can persuade the officer to leave him 
till he is better. Take down your silly 
yellow flag.” 

“Dear, good papa, let me keep it ; it 
will save us from intrusion, and let me 
rest from my fears.” 

“Willful child, have thy way, but I 
do not think it a wise one.” 

The eleventh day, as the patient and 
physician both slept, Bruno protested 
against the approach of a stranger. 
Gretchen went out to reconnoiter. A 
gentleman sat on his horse quite a dis- 
tance from the door. 

“Miss Stein, I believe. I am sorry 
to see the yellow flag. I hope your 
father is not down with small-pox.” 

“No, thank you.” Gretchen hastened 
to answer, “it is onlya friend who came 
here ill. We took him in, not knowing 
what was the matter.” 

Poor little casuist! she would not 
have told a literal falsehood for a king’s 
ransom ; but in this extremity she was 
ready to exercise any ingenuity to 
evade the truth. 

“T am the doctor from Oakland at- 
tending the Escalantes; three of them 
are sick, and I hoped, as your father is 
a physician, I could leave them in his 
charge.” 

“Oh, no, he could not leave this 
patient. He is often violent, and there 
is no one but father to take care of him. 
Will you come in and see him ?” reck 
lessly suggested the girl, remembering 
that Herr Stein had said that profes- 
sional gentlemen were punctilious about 
intruding in such cases. 

The doctor was young andkindly. He 
looked at her with candid eyes. “ Are 
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my services needed, Miss Stein? Does 
your father wish me to see the pa- 
tient ?” 

Gretchen felt a pang of self-contempt. 
“ No, sir, thank you; he is very ill, but 
he and father are sleeping now, and it 
would n’t be best to disturb them.” 

“T shall pass by daily, and your 
father has only to let me know if I am 
needed. I hope youare well protected 
yourself,” and with a courteous farewell 
the doctor went his way. 

“Our Happy Valley has become a 
thoroughfare,—who will find us next?” 
asked the girl of Bruno, as they watched 
the disappearing rider. 

The next afternoon two well-dressed 
young men came within hailing dis- 
tance, and were kept at bay by the em- 
blem of pestilence. 

“Can you tell us anything of a young 
man who was seen in this vicinity the 
day of the snowstorm. He was hiding 
from the officers ; we are friends of his, 
and very anxious to take him home,” 
asked one of the strangers. 

Shrewd little Gretchen saw through 
this transparent artifice at once. “ No, 
sir, I can tell you nothing, except that 
he was seen lurking around our prem- 
ises thatmorningand then disappeared.” 

“Where is your father ?” 

“Tn the house taking care of a man 
who is very sick ; but I can call him.” 

“No, thanks,” glancing at the yellow 
pennon, and after a whispered consul- 
tation the inquirers went on. 

Three days later the familiar voice of 
Mr. Harvey again called from the trail, 
“Has your father taken one of the Mex- 
icans in? I see you have hoisted the 
yellow flag.” 

“The poor fellow was suffering, and 
there are three sick at the Escalantes. 
’ You know we do not fear small-pox,”’ fal- 
tered Gretchen. 

“Still, there is a little risk of taking 
it a second time, I hear, Miss Gretchen. 
I should hate to see your pretty face 
scarred. I’m not looking for Brand 
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this time, only fora horse-thief. Where 
do you think that boyhas been found ? 
Over in Nevada. He denies being the 
party wanted, but the description is very 
exact. Someof the Mexicans must have 
helped him through to Livermore, where 
he boardedatrain. The chief would n’t 
let me go over after him, but the sher- 
iff sent a man to identify him and he’ll 
be brought back,” said the officer with 
cheerful confidence. 

“T am glad he got out of these hills,” 
said Gretchen, with a little shiver. 
“Father ’s in with our patient ; shall I 
tell him you wish to see him ?” 

“No, I was going to ask you for an- 
other cup of coffee, but I’ll wait till 
next time. Is the poor fellow very sick?” 

“« Awfully; he is out of his head most 
of the time. Papa is worn out; I help 
him take care’of the patient all I can.” 

Mr. Harvey’s farewell was hastened 
by the last statement, and the little girl 
congratulated herself on being rid of 
his attentions for some time. 

A month from the date of his ad- 
vent in the little valley Eugene Brand 
was brought out of his sick room, and 
propped up by pillows in the great arm- 
chair. Youth and health had prevailed 
in the hard struggle with disease, and 
the wretched lad was fain to think of 
his future course in life.” 

“My poor boy,” said Herr Stein, look- 
ing at the young face, almost .childish 
in its helpless sorrow, “ the wisest thing 
for you to do is to return and give your- 
self up. Thecourt will deal very leniently 
with you, and if it awards any punish- 
ment it will be alight one. You wish 
to go abroad, to drop your own name 
and lose your identity ; you will then be 
an outcast, an alien from those you love. 
I might compass your escape, and send 
you to those who would serve you for 
my sake; but from bitter experience I 
beg you to listen, and to go to your 
mother. Let the law take its course; 
it will be merciful, and you may live 
down the sin of a frenzied moment.” 
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Eugene covered his face. “Don’t 
ask it of me: my mother and sister might 
forgive me, but Clara could not, and I 
can never go back to walk the familiar 
streets without Ned. You don’t know 
how I loved him. At any other time I 
would have given my life for his. I 
risked drowning last summer to save 
him. Then too, if they think me dead, 
Clara will forget my sin and love my 
memory. The best thing for all who 
care for me is to think that I paid my 
debt in that way. If I must live let it 
be among strangers, and as wretchedly 
as possible ; eternity will not be long 
enough for me to expiate my crime.” 

“ My son, greater sins than thine have 
been forgiven. King David deliberately 
took the life of his friend, and the Lord 
pardoned him. Bring the Bible, Gretch- 
en, and let me read the fifty-first Psalm.” 
And the solemn penitential anthem fell 
in the measured cadence of the German 
scholar’s voice. 

But advice and comfort were alike 
unavailing, the invalid brooded despair- 
ingly over his crime. Bruno, vaguely 
sympathizing with him, rubbed his great 
head gently against the boy’s knee or 
looked appealingly into his face, and 
Pandora climbed up into his lap and 
softly purred her sympathy. Gretchen 
tried often to lure him to the window to 
see her flowers, or sought to banish his 
gloomy thoughts by music, 

“T must go to Livermore tomorrow, 
to get other medicine for Eugene and a 
few delicacies to tempt his appetite. I 
greatly fear he is going into a decline. 
Heart’s dearest, I grieve to leave thee 
alone with such a melancholy charge, 
but thou hast a soul of courage and I 
will be gone but afew hours,” said Herr 
Stein one evening, after two weeks of 
little improvement in his patient. 

He rose at dawn, and the little maid 
watched him ascending the path to the 
summit with a feeling of unutterable 
loneliness. 

While her guest still lay in the ex- 
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hausting sleep only obtained after the 
night was almost spent, she wandered 
around the premises attended by Bruno, 
Pandora, and the motherless kid, now 
strong and active. The frolics of her 
four-footed friends no longer amused 
her. A blight had fallen on all the 
simple joys that once sufficed to make 
her secluded life happy. 

“ Bruno,” she apostrophized the more 
sedate of the trio; “I feel so old, so 
burdened with sorrow. If malign fairies 
worked their will I should think one 
had heard me complain to thee the day 
that Eugene came, and had granted my 
wish for change by casting an evil spell 
over papa and me; for he has other care 
than anxiety for Eugene, for I often 
find him looking at me, when he thinks 
I do not see him, with such doubt and 
sadness as I never saw in his expression 
before. We used to be so merry to- 
gether, and he shared his thoughts with 
me. If I had but been content in that 
blessed time. If I could only go back 
and be the happy little Gretchen of six 
short weeks ago, I would ask for noth- 
ing more than to live here, and die here, 
and be buried here, in this lovely little 
valley, without one glimpse of the big 
world outside.” 

As the invalid slumbered on, she be- 
thought herself of her neglected herba- 
rium, and strolled out again, after going 
in to listen for sounds of his waking. In 
searching for some favorite plant to 
press, she wandered up the trail a short 
distance in the direction opposite to the 
one her father had taken, keeping watch 


‘of the house and the bridle path behind 


her. Bruno devoted himself to digging 
for a squirrel that he had pursued to its 
earthen refuge: absorbed in his work, 
and expressing his determination to 
find the fugitive in short, sharp barks, 
he did not notice the approach of Mr. 
Harvey till Gretchen recognized the 
horseman before her protector could 
dispute his advance. 

Mr. Harvey still kept at a wholesome 
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distance from her, but his voice and 
manner were extremely cordial. 

“ How is your patient ?”’ he asked, as 
he bade her good morning. 

“ Better in some directions, but papa 
doubts his ever being well enough to 
leave our house, and has gone to Liver- 
more today for more medicine, and for 
food suitable for him.” 

“T hope your place has been fumi- 
gated properly. That kind of contagion 
may keep its strength for a long time. 
I’m sorry your father isn’t at home, 
but I can leave a message for him. Miss 
Gretchen, the young man in Nevada 
proved not to be Brand. It is most 
likely he perished in the hills the night 
of that snowstorm. His mother offers 
a large reward for the recovery of his 
body. I spent yesterday looking for it 
in the vicinity of the old Mexican’s 
cabin I told you of, and I staid there 
last night. I want your father to search 
the cafions around here, and to report 
at once if he finds the remains, either to 
me or to Mrs. Brand.” 

“Won't you come in and have a cup 
of coffee ?” sedately inquired the little 
mistress of the house. 

“No, thanks ; I shall go home by a 
new route, and search carefully as I go. 
Good morning: my regards to your 
father.” And the officerturned around, 
retracing his course. 

“Ts he setting a trap for me, I won- 
der, Bruno? The worst thing about 
being a deceiver is that it makes you 
distrust everyone else. I thought I 
should like acting a part, but when I 
think that I have been living a lie for 
six weeks, it makes me heartsick. Shall 
I ever speak the honest truth again?” 
And Gretchen’s blue eyes filled with 
tears. 

She found on entering the house that 
Eugene had dragged himself out to his 
seat in the rustic chair. He was, as 
usual, taciturn and moody, answering 
in monosyllables her timid attempts at 
conversation. 


The day seemed unending. She ex- 
pected her father by three in the after- 
noon ; but that hour came, four, five, 
six, and seven, and still he was not in 
sight. Keeping a cheerful countenance, 
she persuaded Eugene to take a sleep- 
ing-draught and retire; then looking 
carefully to the condition of her little 
arsenal she sat down, after bolting the 
door, to await her father’s coming. 

She was full of vague apprehension, 
but kept repeating to herself, “It is 
nothing, he will soon be here,” till the 
clock struck ten. Then the stillness 
and remoteness of the place, the sounds 
of the night, coyotes howling in the dis- 
tance, the bleating of a lamb in the 
fold, the hooting of an owl, all filled her 
with foreboding. Bruno shared her un- 
easiness, running to the door to growl 
at some unseen source of disquiet. 

Once a horse’s feet were heard gal- 
loping along the trail, and Gretchen 
held her breath in eager expectation, 
but the rider passed on, leaving her 
more solicitous than before. Her young 
blue eyes were heavy with fatigue, but 
fear banished sleep. “Papa has met 
with some dreadful accident, or been 
arrested for harboring a criminal. What 
do they do with people for that in 
America, I wonder? I readin English 
history of a poor woman, Alice Gaunt, 
who was burned to death in King James 
the Second’s time, for concealing a 
traitor. They are not so dreadfully 
cruel as that now, but I fear it is some- 
thing worse than I knew to hide a pris- 
oner. Poor papa, if it had not been for 
me, he might not have got into this 
trouble.” 

So she mused, and tried to think of | 
any soul whom she could ask to go in 
quest of Herr Stein. The plague-strick- 
en household of Escalante, nor the un- 
happy lad under her father’s roof, were 
sources of aid. She could not leave 
the invalid to go herself, and the lonely 
child found the short night an eternity 
of suspense. 
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The necessary morning tasks brought 
a little relief,and after they were per- 
formed shefpaced up and down, wring- 
ing her hands, till the invalid rose. 
From him she could gain neither prac- 
tical help nor moral support,— indeed 
she must hide from him her serious 
apprehension, and answer with cheer- 
fulness his querulous inquiries as to 
the cause of Herr Stein’s prolonged 
stay. 

“ They will come here to arrest Eu- 
gene if they have put papa in jail,” she 
thought. “Perhaps they will take me 
too. I wonder if I had not better hide 
Eugene under the hay in the barn. He 
is so weak hé cannot go any distance.” 

“Why doesn’t your father come?” 
reiterated the fretful invalid for the 
twentieth time at noon. “ You need not 
try to deceive me ; you are frightened ; 
you know he wouldn't leave me like 
this if he had not met with some dread- 
ful accident.” 

The child’s fortitude deserted her. 
She burst into hysterical sobs, and the 
peevish boy tried to recall his manli- 
ness. 

“There, there, Gretchen, I am a 
brute to worry you, poor little thing, 
with all the anxiety you can bear. Is 
there any neighbor we can ask to help 
us?” I might go and send him to look 
for Mr. Stein. I think I might walk a 
mile or two, and I won’t hide like a thief 
if I can do anything toward finding 
him.” 

Spite of her heartache Gretchen 
laughed. “You would be a fine mes- 
senger; you cannot walk across the 
room without staggering. I don’t really 
think papa has met with any very seri- 
ous trouble. If you won’t suggest calam- 
ities, I shall keep my courage up.” 

They sat in silence for the next hour ; 
then Gretchen sprang up. “Some one 
is coming ; Bruno is so excited.” i 

Looking from the window she espied 
a party of riders, two men and two wo- 
men. 
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“Hide yourself quickly, Eugene. I 
hope they will respect the yellow flag ; 
but you had better cover yourself up in 
bed and not draw a long breath, if they 
come.” 

The new-comers, not deterred by the 
danger signal, pressed forward, and 
Gretchen, with a feeling of desperation, 
recognized her evil genius, the detective. 
Drawing rein at the hitching block, he 
assisted the ladies to alight, and ad- 
vanced with a smile. 

Gretchen set her weapons against the 
inside wall within reach, and stood at 
bay before her door. Mr. Harvey’s com- 
panion was unknown to her —a gentle- 
man of dignified bearing, fashionably 
dressed, with close-cut hair, smooth- 
shaven chin, and blonde mustache. As 
their cavaliers approached the defiant 
little hostess, the young girls stood mod- 
estly in the background. Resolved to 
defend her helpless charge to the utter- 
most, Gretchen confronted the officer 
with a resolute expression. Mr. Har- 
vey’s air was confident : he did not pre- 
sent the stranger, but abruptly said, 
“Well, Miss Gretchen, we ’ve come for 
young Brand: you tricked me pretty 
finely before, but it’s no use to try it 
now. I’m bound to have him.” 

“You shall not enter my house. I'll 
set Bruno on you if you try,” stoutly 
replied the little maid. “You can’t 
come in after I forbid you, unless you 
show me your warrant; papa told me 
that was the law, so it is at your peril 
that you cross this threshold.” 

“ Nonsense, child. I didn’t bring a 
warrant ; but nevertheless, I am going 
in to search these premises thoroughly,” 
said Mr. Harvey, stepping forward. 

Gretchen quickly drew her repeating 
rifle from its place, saying: “If you 
come two feet nearer me I shall shoot.” 

“ Gretchen, /zebchen,” said the stran- 
ger, in his native tongue ; “give me the 
gun.” Taking it from her unsteady 
hand, he continued: “ Knowest thou 
not thy father, heart’s dearest? All is 
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well; here are Eugene’s sister and 
Clara Swayne, come to claim the poor 
boy. His friend did not die, and is past 
all danger. If thou hadst not frightened 
away the bearers of good tidings with 
thy deceitful yellow flag, the racking 
anxiety of weeks might have been 
spared us all. Don’t turn so pale, my 
brave little heroine,”—for poor little 
Gretchen, snow-white and trembling, 
was caught in Mr. Harvey’s arms, and 
carried to the lounge where her father 
and the young ladies fanned her, and 
sprinkled her face with water. Eugene 
had heard enough to relieve his mind, 
and, attempting to rise and come to 
greet his’ sister, fell to the floor. The 
resulting noise drew the attention of all 
but Herr Stein in his direction. 

“ Thou desirest me to tell thee about 
the whole matter, my darling. When I 
reached Livermore I saw a_ notice 
signed by Mrs. Brand, offering a large 
reward for the recovery of her son’s re- 
mains. After a little cautious inquiry I 
learned that young Swayne was alive, 
and at once decided that I must go to 
Eugene’s mother. Thou knowest that I 
was hardly a fashionable man ; and not 
to be hooted upon the streets, I sub- 
mitted myself a sacrifice to the hands 
of the barber and tailor. All the sorrow 
of the past month has been needless, 
unless it teaches thee the value of 
truth.’ 
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“QO pay a_ I have learned it for all my 
life, and now we can take up our happy 
life again, only thou and I. I shall never 
pine for a wider view of the world.” 

Herr Stein’s blue eyes kindled with a 
sudden flame. “No, heart’s dearest, 
never more for thee and me the indo- 
lence and isolation of the past. Thy 
father has been taught as sharp a les- 
son as thou hast. Because the failure 
of my socialistic schemes drove me 
from Germany, I have for twelve years 
skulked in this covert like a hunted 
beast. An inconsistent yearning for the 
rank and fortune that I forfeited made 
me forget the claims of humanity and 
my duty to thee. Thou hast been fed 
on romance and tradition, and defrauded 
of wholesome companionship and youth- 
ful enjoyments. Now I begin my life 
anew. I will bea citizen of this good 
State. I can earn our bread by my 
profession, and if thy young affections 
root themselves here, we may forget 
the Fatherland that cast us out, for the 
generous foster mother that opens her 
arms to us.” 

You may meet Count Von Altenstein 
on the streets of Oakland, but you 
would not suspect that the quiet Doctor 
Stein, with his gentle manners and win- 
ning smile, was oncea political exile, or 
that his daughter, Mrs. Edward Swayne, 
the most passionately loyal of American 
matrons, first drew breath in Germany. 

Mary T. Mott. 
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SUMMER HOURS BY THE PACIFIC. 


SWEET summer hours on mild Pacific’s shore, 
Long golden hours beside the western sea, 

Ah, would that I again might live them o’er,— 
Those days of ecstasy! 


I hear once more the gull’s triumphant screech, 
And see our white tents glimmer in the sun, 
And far beyond, the gleaming curve of beach, 
Where foam-flecked breakers run. 


I feel the pressure of her tender hand, 

I drink the beauty of her starry eyes, 

As we together tread the hard brown sand 
Beneath deep sapphire skies. 


To her the crowding billows rise and bow, 

And passion-fraught, their great hearts wildly beat, 
Like frenzied lovers they advance, and now 

Fall prostrate at her feet. 


The pushing tide crawls in across the reef, 
To landward drifts the fine, uprising spray, 
The cliff’s one fir tree, moaning as with grief, 
ls wrapped in shrouds of gray. 


We breathe the fragrance of the evening air, 
And watch the red sun sinking to his rest, 
The while the startled waters flame and flare 
Against the crimsoned west, 


We sit within the blazing driftwood’s glow, 
And listen to old ocean’s mournful tone, 
We gaze enchanted as the surges throw 
White fire on crag and stone. 


Ne’er will my memory lose those haunting seas, 
That wave-born music crashing through the night, 
The long-lashed stars, Pacific’s plaintive breeze, 
Nor breaker’s wall of light! 
Herbert Bashford. 
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AR different are 
the natives of the 
southeastern coast 
of Alaska from 
those of the north- 
west, or interior of 

“ ‘ that territory, nor 
de they resemble the Indians of the 
Plains, or those of the lower Pacific 
Coast. Where they came from origin- 
ally is a matter of conjecture. Some 
historians and ethnologists say that 
they are descendants of a shipload of 
Japanese wrecked on the coast centuries 


ago. But as they have no written lan- 


guage, and their traditions and stories 
of the remote past are vague and vision- 
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ary, and unlike those of any other peo- 
ple, where they came from must remain 
a mystery. Their small hands and feet, 
black eyes, and the general cast of their 
features, are not unlike the Japanese, 
and there is a funny likeness in the lit- 
tle, fat, chubby babies. If you should see 
two infants dressed alike, one Japanese, 
the other Alaskan, you could not tell 
which was which, though perhaps their 
mothers might. 

Not much was known of the Thlin- 
kets until about a century ago, when 
Russian vessels, under the command of 
Count Baranoff, were sent to take forci- 
ble possession of the country. Heand 
his officers were unnecessarily cruel and 
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bloodthirsty. They bombarded and 
burned villages, and killed men, women, 
and children, indiscriminately. 

The natives did all they could to de- 
fend their homes and families, and 
retaliated fiercely at first the wrongs 
inflicted upon them; but they had no 
firearms, and were powerless against the 
invading forces, and were soon con- 
quered and subdued. Outbreaks were 
frequent among them for some years 
afterwards ; but finally, when Baranoff 
had established himself in a fortress sur- 
rounded by a high stockade, in Sitka, on 
the site where the famous Baranoff Cas- 
tle now stands, they apparently gave up 
the struggle for freedom, and became as 
hopeless and spiritless as the serfs of 
Russia. 

Baranoff had the reputation of being 
not only wicked and cruel, but coward- 
ly. He dared not risk his life going 
among the people he had injured; yet, 
in direct contradiction of this, a pretty 
story comes to us. 

A native woman whose husband had 
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been killed by the Russians swore ven- 
geance on the Count. She was not 
strong enough herself to strike him 
dead, but her only child, her baby boy, 
when grown to be a man, should re- 
venge his father’s death. He grew to 
be a fine, sturdy little fellow: the joy 
and pride of his mother’s heart, he was 
seldom out of her sight, and as she 
watched him in his boyish play she 
counted the years that must pass over 
his head before he would be able to do 
the deed she had planned for him. 

But once he escaped her vigilance, 
and fell into a stream of water where it 
was wide and deep, and would surely 
have drowned had it not been for Count 
Baranoff, who, seeing the accident, 
jumped into the icy cold water and res- 
cued the child. That the mother was 
grateful,and then and there relinquished 
her murderous designs on the life of the 
Count, we cannot find out at this late 
day ; but we do know that the Count 
was not killed by a boy, or young man. 
He became imbecile and dissolute as he 
grew older, and finally died on his way 
back to Russia, where he had been re- 
called by the Czar. 

Wrangel, Kupreanoff, and other gov- 
ernors who successively were given con- 
trol of the Czar’s Alaskan domains, 
were said not to be so heartless and 
cruel as Baranoff. Other lords and la- 
dies came with them ; a miniature court 
was formed at the Castle, churches and 
schools were founded, industries estab- 
lished, comfortable houses built, and 
efforts made to Christianize the natives. 

At the time “ Aliaska,” as the Rus- 
sians called it, came into our hands the 
inhabited part of Baranoff Island was 
in a very flourishing condition. It is not 
patriotic to say so, but I am inclined to 
think affairs there were managed much 
better than they ever have been since. 
They had factories, wagon roads, work- 
shops, cattle farms, foundries, and other 
industries not to be found there now. 
That the natives were not neglected, 
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their comfortable houses, built in Rus- 
sian fashion with huge beams and logs, 
are a proof. Nearly all the old people 


speak the Russian language and are 


faithful members of the Greek Church. 
Perhaps they, like the Russians still 
there, refer to the “good old times be- 
fore the country was turned over.”’ 

They were not pleased at the time, 
but awed by the martial display of the 
United States Army made no disturb- 
ance at first. It was at an unfortunate 
epoch, you will remember: just at the 
close of our civil war, when officers could 
not be as particular about enlisting men, 
it may be rather a wild set were sent to 
Alaska. For some reason they could 
not be kept properly under control and 
did much harm among the natives, 
teaching the men to drink and gamble, 
ruining the girls and women. The in- 
habitants were thoroughly demoralized 
when, at the end of ten long years, the 
troops were finally withdrawn, and the 
country left without protection. 

It is little wonder that the natives 
rose in rebellion against the Russians 
and other white people left in the towns, 
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‘“We will take back our own land, 
said. 

To do this they burned down the de- 
serted buildings on the parade ground 
and the Lutheran church,defaced graves, 
pulled down the stockade, ransacked the 
castle formerly occupied by the govern- 
ors, and destroyed everything they could 
get holdof. They committed these and 
similar outrages, under the influence of a 
strong and fearful drink, called “ hoochi- 
noo,” which they had been taught by 
soldiers to make of molasses. They be- 
came so wild and furiously drunk that 
they were capable of any mischief. 

The Russian families gathered like 
frightened sheep around their shepherd, 
the Greek priest. Other white families 
took refuge in the barracks and block 
houses. The wife of a miner now living 
in Sitka has told me of the hardships 
of that time. One night in winter, when 
snow was on the ground, there came a 
sudden alarm of “Indians!” In her 
night clothes, with her little children 
crying about her, she was forced to leave 
her home, to go with other mothers to 
the barracks, where they could be de- 
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fended in case of an attempted massacre. 
But the people were more frightened 
than hurt. In all that time there is no 
authenticated account of the killing of 
more than one white man by natives. 
Lessons in cruelty given by the Rus- 
sians and in debauchery by the Ameri- 
cans had not made these people blood- 
thirsty ; but they were wild, riotous, and 
unruly, especially when under the in- 
fluence of drink, and kept the white 
people in fear of their lives for nearly 
two years. There were eight or nine 
hundred natives, and less than three 
hundred white people then in Sitka. 
There is rather a dramatic story told 
of that time. A native boy was killed 
bya Russian. They were fighting at 
the time, but there were no witnesses. 
The natives were terribly angry. They 
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declared they would kill not only the 
Russian boy, but all of his people. 
With painted faces they assembled for 
a grand war-dance before beginning the 
extermination. Their old chief was sor- 
ry for the white people; he wished to 
save them if he could. He was totally 
blind, yet calmly and quietly he rose up 
among the infuriated people and ex- 
claimed : — 

“] saw the Indian strike the white 
boy first. It is right that he should lie 
there, dead!” 

His words were like oil on troubled 
waters ; they believed he had had a vis- 
ion, separated quietly, and no violence 
was attempted. 

Another time the affection of a na- 
tive for a certain little golden-haired 
boy saved the people. He feared the 
child would be hurt in an attempted up- 
rising, and warned his parents. They 
told others, and the natives, finding 
their plan no longer secret, gave it up. 

It was not until the English admiral, 
at Victoria, heard of the distress of the 
white families in and about Sitka, and 
sent a man-of-war to protect them from 
further depredations, that the United 
States government roused itself suffi- 
ciently to send its own warships to 
guard this far away and unprotected 
country. 

This plan of naval guardianship 
worked far better than having a mili- 
tary station at Sitka, with its numerous 
soldiers ashore. Commander Beardslee 
and his successor, Commander Glass of 
the Jamestown, did wonderfully well for 
the natives. They sent men to destroy 
their stills, making it impossible for 
them to manufacture the terrible hoo- 
chinoo, had emptied into the bay every 
barrel of molasses, and insisted that no 
more should be imported. They made 
the natives clean out their houses, and 
clear away all filth and rubbish from 
their quarters, numbered the houses,and 
started a school for the children. 

After Commander Glass came Cap- 
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tain Merriman, of the Adams. He, too 
lid good work among the natives, who 
had come to look upon the commander 
of a warship as a “big tyee,” whose 
word was law. Realizing that he was 
not unfriendly to them and their inter- 
ests, they would go to a commander to 
settle quarrels and fights among them- 
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The civil government began in Alaska 
in 1884, and is still supreme,—a small 
ship of war and a force of marines be- 
ing stationed at Sitka for protection. 

I doubt very much if the natives 
would appreciate our republican form of 
government, even if they could under- 
stand them. They would rather havea 
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selves, or with the tribes living on other 
islands. Gravely he would decide how 
many blankets should be paid to redress 
an injury, acting as a judge, without 
jury, or an untrammeled governor. 

This was the best way to manage 
these people, to keep peace with them 
ind among them, and to protect them 
‘rom further contamination. 


YAKATUT BAY, 


THE VICTOR IN A BEAR FIGHT, 


grand tyee, whose word is law, where 
they can see and talk with him, than 
far off in Washington, with officials here 


to represent him. They do not yet un- 
derstand the advantages of a jury trial, 
nor the benefit of contending lawyers. 
There was quiet sarcasm in the an- 
swer of a native prisoner, who, when 
asked by the lawyer engaged to defend 
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him, why he had not pleaded “not 
guilty” as he had advised him, said, 
“ Because I cannot lie like a white man.” 

It is natural that a people fond of 
glitter and show should be more im- 
pressed by gay uniforms, shining epau- 
lettes and brass buttons than by officials 
in “ Boston clothes.” 

Most of the accounts written of Alaska 
are by tourists or explorers, who, at the 
longest, are in Sitka but a week or so in 
summer. They describe the ranch, or 


Indian village, as unsightly and unclean, 
its people slovenly to the last degree, 
most of them infirm or crippled. 

They do not realize that all the able- 
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bodied men are away at the canneries or 
mines, working for wages; or out in 
canoes on long fishing or hunting ex- 
cursions. They start early in the season, 
taking their families, and return in the 
fall with skins, furs, and curios, for sale, 
fish and berries dried for winter use, 
and quantities of seal oil, which is their 
favorite food. 

These people are independent and self- 
supporting. They are called Indians, 
but they are not like those on govern- 
ment reservations. They neither ask 
nor require help from the government. 
Those of the tribe who are superannu- 
ated, sickly, or diseased, are left during 
the summer with the squaws, who make 
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baskets and who spend most of their 
time in summer squatting in a row on 
the sidewalk, with berries, curios, and 
baskets, for sale, leaving the sick and 
aged to their own devices. They usually 
go about quite indecently clad and with 
bare feet, or sit in their doorways, blear- 
eyed and sunken-cheeked, surrounded 
with sickly children and dirty dogs. It 
is of no use to try to teach them new 
ways. We leave them to think of the 
past, its troubles and trials, that began 
during Russia’s occupancy, and did not 
end when the country was “turned 
over.” They are not paupers nor in need 
of help from outsiders. Their own 

eople are able and willing to supply all 
their wants. 

Winter is the time to visit the ranch. 
The wanderers have then returned. 
Tribes from other islands begin to arrive 
in their canoes, to be hospitably enter- 
tained for weeks at atime. It is impos- 
sible to find the exact number of natives, 
but at times there must be nearly a 
thousand of them on the ranch. 

The old people that look so disrepu- 
table in summer, in winter crouch over 
the wood fire, that in all of the old 
houses is in the center of the one large 
room. They are wrapped in gay blank- 
ets, and form, with the childrer playing 
about and the women weaving baskets 
or preparing meals, very picturesque 
groups. Fall and winter are the times 
for native dances. White visitors are 
not only welcomed, but are given the 
best places and the only chairs, for the 
dusky audience sits on the floor, men, 
women and children close together, 
while the chosen dancers gyrate and 
sing. 

If one can endure being in aroom with 
two or three hundred natives huddled 
together, and the smell of dried fish, furs, 
smoke, and seul oil, always to be found 
in their dwellings, the entertainment is 
really very enjoyable, especially if near 
by is a friend able to translate and ex- 
plain the meaning of it all. One of these 
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dances, “ The Peace Dance,” I have al- 
ready described for OVERLAND readers. 

A “potlach ” dance, so called, is very 
interesting. The Indian who gives it 
must needs be wealthy, for often as 
many as a hundred blankets are torn in 
strips and divided among the women 
present. This is not so wasteful as it 
would seem, for all the winter clothing 
of the boys and girls is made of these 
torn pieces, and so, as well, the blouses 
for the men and coverings for the wo- 
men. The blankets are most of them 
tan-colored, with gay Roman-striped 
borders, and are quite effective made up 
with the border as a trimming. Some- 
times yards and yards of calico are torn 
up and divided among the squaws. It 
is not unusual to see the breadths in the 
kirts the women wear of different pat- 
‘terns and colors. Over these skirts they 
vear a blanket wrap and gay silk or cot- 
on handkerchief on their heads. 


Princess Thom, a noted character in 
Sitka, formerly owner of and dealer in 
Indian slaves, and now grown fat and 
wealthy, scorns the blanket, though she 
still adheres to the silken headgear. 
She is well known to tourists, who de- 
light in the stories of her fabulous 
wealth, many husbands, and wonderful 
costumes. Her last Fourth of July dress 
was a magenta silk, with a white lace 
overskirt. She sometimes wears yellow 
satin and other dresses equally fine, and 
carries a big red sunshade or a Japanese 
fan. 

She is a sentimental old thing, and 
was really very fond of Thom, the hus- 
band whose name she bears. When he 
died, some said she had tormented him 
to death, for he was a young, handsome 
Indian, and she—big, fat, and old enough 
to be his mother—was constantly com- 
plaining of his running away. Perhaps 
he got tired of being brought back to 
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her, and was glad to find rest even in 
the cemetery. She mourned for hima 
while, then concluded to take back his 
predecessor; but before she did this, 
there was quite an imposing procession. 
First came the Princess, in one of her 
marvelous costumes, and after her 
walked, two by two, Indians carrying 
pickets and planks to make a fence 
round Thom’s grave. She stayed at the 
cemetery tillit was finished, then wiping 
her eyes went back to her home, and 
sent for the old husband. 

She keeps her house on the ranch 
very clean, has a large cooking range in 
the big room, and flaming advertising 
pictures hung on the walls. How many 
blankets, gold and silver bracelets, and 
valuable furs, she has stored away, no 
one knows. Not long ago one thousand 
dollars in gold coin was paid to her for 
some furs she sold, but before that she 
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had more money than she could count. 
Indeed, she never could count it all by 
herself. 

The best house on the ranch belongs 
to “Dude Dick.” It is two-storied, has 
bay windows, and is partitioned like a 
Boston house. At the house-warming 
the host, in a long ulster and sealskin 
cap, received us politely, speaking Eng 
lish perfectly. 

Sitka Jim is known to tourists by his 
ability to make spoons and bracelets 
out of coins, and by his fancy prices for 
the same. There are other jewelers, 
but he is the best. Many of the men 
carve in wood and horn grotesque fig- 
ures, which are so Japanese that they 
must have inherited the talent from 
their ancestors in Asia. 

The natives have a great fondness for 
display and bright colors. This fond- 
ness is fostered in the Greek church at 
Sitka, founded by Russia and still sup- 
ported by that country. The gorgeous 
robes and altar-cloths, the golden and 
silver glitter of crowns and halos, the 
lighted candles and beautiful paintings, 
are to the native worshipers awe-inspir- 
ing. In rapt attention they stand upon 
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their feet throughout the long services, 
themselves’ picturesque in their gay 
handkerchiefs and bright-colored Sun- 
day garments. 

Even the children know the proper 
time to cross themselves in the service, 
and when to kneel with heads bowed 
low, standing together in front of the 
whole congregation, as serious and well- 
behaved as their elders. 

The smallest ones are held in their 
mothers’ arms; and after the regular 
service are brought forward for com- 
munion. It is a very pretty sight to 
see them,—the chubby, dark little faces 
of the pappooses in sharp contrast to 
the white-complexioned, flaxen-haired 
Russian babies. The mothers of both 
races stand together side by side. In- 
side of the church doors all are equal ; 
there are no distinctions of caste, and 
no separations save thoseof sex. Infants 
are baptized when but a few days old, 
and as soon as their mothers can bring 
them are brought every Sunday for the 
communion service until they can walk 
alone. 

Father Donskoy, the good local priest 
of this church, has learned the Thlinket 
language, so that when he whispers 
words of consolation into the ears of 
the dying, comforts the mourners, or 
remonstrates with the backsliders, he 
needs no interpreter at his elbow. He 
isa hard worker and very much in earn- 
est ; and though he has a large family 
of his own to care for, has adopted 
children, two of them half-breed or- 
phans, left homeless and parentless in a 
country where the government has 
provided no asylum nor place of refuge. 

There is a mission day school con- 
nected with this church. The greatest 
trouble its teacher has with it is that 
attendance is not compulsory. The 
children will-not attend this or the pub- 
lic school regularly, except about Christ- 
mas time,—then they flock in and ex- 
pect gifts on the Christmas tree. 

A Presbyterian mission school started 
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in Wrangell about ten or twelve years 
ago, soon afterwards moved to Sitka, 
where it is now a large and flourishing 
settlement. There are about 120 na- 
tive pupils and nineteen teachers. In 
two large, old-fashioned buildings are 
the schoolrooms, dormitories, dining- 
rooms, and kitchen. There are also a 
church, two hospitals, and several small- 
er buildings. In one of these latter 
quite a large collection of curios is to be 
found. In others, industrial pursuits, 
such as bootmaking and coopering are 
carried on. Besides these there are 
some six or eight model cottages, occu- 
pied by natives who have married girls 
from the mission. 

A great deal of money has been spent 
and is still expended annually on this 
Mission Training School, as it is called. 
Funds have been collected from Presby- 
terian churches throughout the coun- 
try. The Home Board of Missions con- 
tributes large sums. It isa pet charity 
with the tourists, who donate hundreds 
of dollars during the summer season. 
To this the United States government 
adds over thirty-five cents per day for 
the support of each pupil. 

There are many that do not approve 
of using government money to help the 
support of sectarian schools,—and many 
who do not think it necessary that In- 
dians should be taught the doctrines 
and beliefs of any especial church. 
There have been many articles written 
upon this subject. It is one of the ques- 
tions of the day. However, the fact that 
government money is used gives us the 
right to criticise, and to say that we 
think too much is being done to culti- 
vate intellects, and not enough towards 
making artisans of its scholars. The 
teachers are in no wise to blame for 
this, for they do simply as they are di- 
rected ; but if those to whom the re- 
sponsibility belongs would visit Mr. 
Duncan’s school at Methlacatla, they 
would find it is possible, without help 
from churches, private individuals, or 
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the government, to educate natives so 
that they may become self-reliant work- 
ers, able to take up and carry on any 
ordinary business enterprise, and to fol- 
low almost any trade. 

During the summer season hundreds 
of tourists visit the Mission Training 
School, and are delighted with the ap- 
pearance of the scholars. And well 
they may be; fer the girls with their 
clean check aprons and neatly braided 
hair, and the well dressed, polite boys, 
would be a credit to any school. 

The older class go through a few of 
their exercises for visitors, who are as- 
tonished at their proficiency in the 
higher English branches, their ability to 
work out difficult equations and to round 
out rhetorical sentences. Children in 
the younger class sing gospel hymns, 
and the musical band is brought out to 
play for their edification. The tourist 


is then taken to the workshops, and 
shown with great pride articles made by 
the boys. They seem to inherit the art 
of carving and it is a talent easily culti- 


vated. 

The institution turns out some toler- 
able carpenters and coopers, but no 
adepts in any trade. However, the 
young men are all able to support them- 
selves, when they leave school, better 
and more intelligently than their fathers 
and uncles were, who had not the ad- 
vantages they have had. 

No child is taken at the institution 
unless a paper is signed by parents or 
guardians, agreeing to leave him or her 
there five, eight, or ten years, as the case 
may be. The girls enter there, little un- 
trained creatures of eight or ten years, 
with dull animal faculties; but as time 
goes on, they improve rapidly and be- 
come bright and attractive, and with 
the new life is born an abhorrence of the 
old. a 

At seventeen or eighteen they are 
obliged, by their parents or relations, 
to return to the ranch. A very few of 
them marry fellow students, and stay 
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under mission protection, living in the 
mission-built cottages. One of the girl 
pupils had the chance to go South toa 
seminary, and has returned so proficient 
a teacher that she has the largest class 
in the building under her charge. 

Girl scholars have been taught at the 
mission to sew on machines, to knit, and 
to do a little cooking, but there are a 
very few who do not think housework 
degrading. They do not, so the teach- 
ers say, imbibe this idea at the mission. 
Their forefathers made slaves and house- 
hold drudges of prisoners captured from 
other tribes, and these young women 
cannot rid themselves of the thought, 
that to do scrubbing, washing, and clean- 
ing, is to do the work of a slave. They 
go back to the ranch and fall gradually 
back into old ways, often forgetting the 
moral lessons they have had. 

No one can doubt that there is alien 
blood on the ranch who has seen, in the 
arms of squaw mothers, children with as 
white complexions, blue eyes, and brown 
curly hair, as some of our own darlings. 
Other little ones there are with bright 
red hair and fair faces. One little girl I 
shall never forget : she sat on the step 
of a house at the ranch, as perfect a little 
mulatto as ever was born in Dixieland, 
with pouting red lips, wooly hair, and 
dark skin, very unlike her half brothers 
and sisters, whose paternities respec- 
tively seemed equally promiscuous. 

A tendency towards frailty is undoubt- 
edly inherited, but it is fostered by en- 
vironment. If the mission girls could 
be shielded for a few years after they 


leave there, they might lead better lives. 


Those few who have married white men, 
or educated Indians, have generally 
made good, faithful wives. 

The Thlinkets, like the Japanese, 
their probable ancestors, are not a 
strong, robust people. Living a free 
out-door life, they are comparatively 
exempt from disease. Though the ef- 
fect of much canoeing, in days gone by, 
has injured the shape of their lower 
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limbs so much that with many of them 
it amounts to deformity, giving them 
an awkward gait and unsightly appear- 
ance. 

The death rate is not large at the 
ranch. Sometimes, but not very often, 
we see a coffin borne by Indians to- 
wards the Greek church, the body be- 
decked with artificial flowers and uncov- 
ered, that all may see the face of the 
departed. 

They still adhere to some of their old 
superstitions. We know that a plank 
has been taken out of the back of the 
house, that the body might not have to 
be lifted over the threshold of the front 
door, or out of a window, thus allowing 
evil spirits toenter. It would have been 
better for them, perhaps, if they had 
been allowed to keep some other of 
their ancient ways — that of cremation, 
for instance. Now bodies are buried 
very often just back of their houses, 
and in winter, when the ground is hard, 
not deep below the surface. Fortu- 


nately, the houses are built close to the 


shore, and fresh sea breezes carry away 
all odors, and keep the ranch in a far 
purer condition than is found in the 
crowded quarters of any large city. The 
Siwash smell of seal oil and smoke does 
not seem to be injurious to them, how- 
ever disagreeable it may be to visitors. 

The papooses are fat, rosy, and chub- 
by. They are nursed by their mothers 
until they are two or three years old. 
Mortality is not great among them, nor 
among the little children who sit, 

Good as gold, in the gutter, 
A playing at making mud pies — 

no dirtier than other urchins of their 
age and condition in other communi- 
ties. But as they grow older, and possi- 
bly because they become more civilized, 
they become delicate, and every cold 
seems to settle upon theirlungs. There 
are so many fatal cases at the Mission 
hospital, that it has given rise to the say- 
ing that “ Education is killing off the 
natives.” 
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Confinement and change of food may 
hasten the disorder, and as transplanted 
wild flowers droop in our gardens, these 
children become ailing. Doctors say 
that consumption is not only hereditary, 
but contagious ; and bacteria or germs 
in the air settle and thrive on weak con- 
stitutions unable to withstand disease. 

It was formerly the custom among 
the natives to marry, or mate, in a way 
that must have been disastrous to their 
offspring, even to succeeding genera- 
tions. They paid no attention to the 
laws of consanguinity. For instance, if 
a man died it was the duty of the nearest 
male relative to marry the widow. He 
might be her brother, uncle, or nephew. 
If the woman died first, the man must 
take for his wife his sister in-law, wife’s 
aunt, or niece, succession being always 
on the female side of the house. They 
had another pernicious custom—that of 
selling girls of twelve years of age to 
middle-aged men. These customs may 
account in some degree for the lack of 
strong constitutions among the young 
native people of the present day. 

It makes one’s heart ache to visit 
the Mission hospital and see the intense 
suffering some of the young girls are 
obliged to endure. Well they know 
themselves, that if the disease is con- 
sumption, there is no help or cure. 
They do not complain, but try in every 
way not to show they are growing 
daily weaker, and that the hard, rasping 
cough is causing pain difficult to en- 
dure, until at last they must succumb, 
and lie upon the little hospital beds, 
panting for breath. Between the terri- 
ble fits of coughing they beg pitifully 
to be taken out in the air, away from 
the warm room, with its smell of medi- 
cines and disinfectants, that they may 
breathe fresh air, no matter how damp 
and cold it may be. It seems cruel todeny 
them this, even if an hour’s exposure 
would hasten the end by many days. It 
is equally hard to resist the appeal in 
their large, pathetic eyes when they can 
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no longer speak. It is not until after 
weeks of suffering that they are at rest: 

While at school the native children 
‘are given food such as is proper for 
those of their age elsewhere; but no 
sooner do they get sick than they crave 
accustomed food, and as repeated exper- 
iments have proved, it is best for them 
if they are provided with seal oil, fish 
roe, wild berries, and other like delica- 
cies of their race. 

The Thlinkets of Juneau do not seem 
to be as civilized as those of Sitka. 
Many of the squaws still adhere to the 
old practice of blacking their faces. 
Some even wear the labrette punctured 
through the lower lip; anything more 
hideous than these old hags would be 
hard to find. They sit together in a 
group at the “ Fish Market,” a corner of 
the street they have taken possession 
of, and where they have fish, dried and 
fresh, berries in their season, and other 
things for sale, spread on the sidewalk 
in front of them. Few if any of the 
young women black their faces; I did 
hear of one, who gave as a reason that 
it prevented men from insulting her. 
In this mining town of many men and 
few white women, nearly all the native 
girls lead depraved lives. A few who 
have been educated at the Mission 
school are apparently better than the 
rest; but there are many who have 
learned from rough men all they know, 
who drink, lie, and swear, and have devel- 
oped such uncontrollable tempers that 
they scratch and bite like cats and dogs, 
and pull out each others’ hair, espe- 
cially when under the influence of liquor 
which they have learned tocrave. It is 
pitiful to hear of such doings, but little 
can be done for them now to make them 
better women. “We must begin with 
the child.” Native children are not usu- 
ally sent to the public school until they 
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are nine or ten years old. Something in 
the kindergarten line should be done be- 
fore that period of their lives, for their 
squaw mothers never train or discipline 
them, although they are very fond of 
their offspring. 

Native children are very apathetic and 
unemotional,— rather stupid compared 
with the little half breeds, who are full 
of life and mischief. A wild unrest 
seems to have been inherited from white 
fathers, who came to this new country 
fortune-hunting or in search of advent- 
ure; it is no disadvantage to the chil- 
dren if they are rightly managed. Itisa 
very important matter that they should 
be guided in the right direction at an 
early age, and a duty the government 
cannot afford to neglect ; for these little 
ones, growing up, will in time be citi- 
zens, and it may be voters, when the 
franchise is granted to Alaskans. They 
are not “well born” nor well bred, are 
subject to many extraordinary tempta- 
tions in youth. The problem how to 
help and protect these young people 
must be speedily solved. 

It is difficult to say in exactly what 
light the United States government re- 
gards Alaskan natives. The courts have 
decided that they are not “Indians.” 
Those born here since the cession of the 
territory are certainly American citi- 
zens, and entitled to the same rights as 
whites. Yet the law against selling li- 
quor to “Indians” is rigidly enforced in 
their case, as well as some other laws 
made especially for “‘ Indians,” long be- 
fore these natives came under the juris- 
diction of the nation. 

However they may be looked upon by 
the government, they certainly deserve 
better political treatment than they have 
had thus far, and if they are “ wards of 
the nation,” should be enabled to call 
their guardian to account. 

Anna M. Bugobee. 
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FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 
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PART THIRD.—THE AYMORES, 


I. 
THE DEPARTURE. 

MonpDaAy morning at six o’clock Dom 
Antonio called his son. He had been 
up a good part of the night, writing, and 
considering the perils that threatened 
his family. Pery had related to him the 
particulars of his encounter with the 
Aymorés, and the nobleman, knowing 
the ferocity and vindictive character of 
that savage tribe, was expecting every 
moment to be attacked. Accordingly, 
in concert with Alvaro, Dom Diogo, and 
his esquire, Ayres Gomes, he had taken 
every precaution that the situation and 
his long experience suggested. 

When his son entered, he had just 


finished sealing two letters, which he 
had written the evening before. 

“My son,” said he, with some emo- 
tion, ‘‘I have been deliberating during 
the night upon what may happen to us, 
and have concluded that you must set 
out this very day for Sao Sebastiao.” 


“Impossible, sir! Would you send 
me away just when you are threatened 
with danger ?”’ 

“Yes! It is precisely when a great 
danger is hanging over us, that I, the 
head of the house, consider it my duty 
to-save the representative of my name, 
and my legitimate heir, the protector 
of my orphaned family.” 

“T have faith, father, that your fears 
will prove groundless ; but if Providence 
has decreed that we shall be subjected 
to such a trial, the only place that befits 
your son, and the heir of your name, is 
in this house, at your side, to defend 
you and share your fate, whatever it 
may be.” 


Dom Antonio clasped his son to his 
breast. “I acknowledge you ; you are 
my son ;it is my young blood that flows 
in your veins, my youthful heart that 
speaks through your lips. But let the 
fifty years of experience that since then 
have passed over my whitened head 
teach you what lies between youth and 
age, what separates the ardent cavalier 
from the father of a family.” 

“1 will listen to you, sir; but. by the 
love I cherish for you, spare me the 
pain and disgrace of leaving-you at the 
moment when you most need a faithful 
and devoted attendant.” 

The nobleman, now calm, proceeded : 
“It is not one sword more, Dom Diogo, 
that will give us the victory, though it 
be as valiant and powerful as yours. 
Among forty combatants who are to 
contend against perhaps hundreds and 
hundreds of enemies, one more or less 
will not affect the result.” 

“ Be it so,” replied the cavalier in a 
determined manner ; “I claim my post 
of honor, and my share in the peril; I 
may not aid you to conquer, but I can 
die by the side of my friends.” 

“ And for this noble but barren pride 
would you sacrifice the only means of 
safety that perchance will be left us, if, 
as I fear, my apprehensions are real- 
ized?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Whatever may be the force and 
number of the enemy, I rely upon Portu- 
guese valor and the strength of this 
position to enable me to hold out for 
some time, for twenty days, even for a 
month ; but finally we shall have to 
yield.” 
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“Then?” exclaimed Dom _ Diogo, 
growing pale. 

“Then if my son Dom Diogo, instead 
of unwisely and obstinately remaining 
here, shall have gone to Rio de Janeiro, 
and asked the aid that Portugese noble- 
men will certainly not refuse, he will be 
able to fly to the succor of his father 
and arrive in time to defend his family. 
He will then see that the glory of being 
the savior of his house outweighs the 
honor of a useless hazard.” 

Dom Diogo knelt down and tenderly 
kissed his father’s hand. 

“Pardon me, father, for not having 
understood you. I should have known 
that Dom Antonio de Mariz could not 
propose to his son anything ,unworthy 
of such a father.” 

“Come, Dom Diogo, there is no time 
to lose. Remember that every hour, 
every minute of delay, will be anxiously 
counted by those who await you.” 

“T will start this instant,” said the 
cavalier, going toward the door. 

“Here; this letter is for Martim de 
Sa, Governor of this captaincy, and this 
is for my brother-in-law and your uncle, 
Crispim Tenreiro, a valiant nobleman, 
who will spare you the labor of seeking 
defenders for your family. Go and take 
leave of your mother and sisters ; I will 
have everything made ready for your 
departure.” 

The nobleman, repressing his emo- 
tion, left the room in which this scene 
occurred, and sought Alvaro, who was 
looking for him. 

“ Alvaro, select four men to accom- 
pany Dom Diogo to Rio de Janeiro.” 

“Is Dom Diogo going away?” asked 
the young man with astonishment. , 

“Yes: the reasons I will give you 
hereafter, but now make haste and have 
everything ready within an hour.” 

Alvaro went immediately to the rear 
of the house, where the adventurers 
lived. Here there was a great agitation ; 
some were talking in a tone of com 
plaint, others merely muttering discon- 
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nected words, and others again laugh- 
ing and jeering at the discontent of 
their comrades. Ayres Gomes was 
pacing up and down in all his martial 
array, his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
his head aloft, his mustache curled. 
When he came near, the adventurers 
would lower their voices, but as he 
moved away each one gave free course 
to his ill-humor. Among the most rest- 
less and turbulent might be distin- 
guished three groups led by characters 
of our ‘acquaintance: Loredano, Ruy 
Soeiro, and Bento Simoes. 

The cause of this nearly general dis- 
content was as follows :— 

About six o’clock Ruy, pursuant to 
the appointment of the previous even- 
ing, had proceeded to the steps for the 
purpose of descending into the forest. 
When he reached the border of the 
esplanade he was astonished to see 
there Vasco Affonso and Martim Vaz on 
guard, an extraordinary circumstance, 
since such a precaution was customary 
only at night, and ceased with the dawn. 
But his astonishment was still greater 
when the two adventurers, crossing 
their swords, uttered almost at the 
same time the words, “ No passing.” 

“Why not?” 

« Such are our orders,” answered Mar- 
tim Vaz. 

Ruy turned pale and started back in 
haste; his first thought was that they 
had been betrayed, and he sought to 
warn Loredano. But Ayres Gomes in- 
tercepted him, and proceeded with him 
to the courtyard. There the worthy 
esquire, striking an attitude and placing 
his hand like a trumpet to his mouth, 
cried :— 

“Ho Forward all!” 

The adventurers advanced and formed 
acircle around him. Ruy had already 
found opportunity to whisper a word in 
the Italian’s ear, and both, somewhat 
pale but resolute, awaited the termina- 
tion of the scene. 

“Dom Antonio de Mariz,” said the 
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esquire, “through my agency, makes 
known to you his will, and orders that 
no one stir a step from the house with- 
Whoever disobeys shall 


out his order. 
suffer death.” 

A sullen silence greeted the announce- 
ment of this order. Loredano exchanged 
a hasty glance with his two accomplices. 

“Do you understand?” said Ayres 
Gomes. 

“What neither I nor my comrades 
understand is the reason of this,” re- 
torted the Italian, advancing a step. 

“Yes; the reason!” exclaimed in 
chorus the majority of the adventurers. 

“ Orders are to be obeyed and not cis- 
cussed,” replied the esquire with an air 
of solemnity. 

“Yet we —” continued Loredano. 

“Disperse!” cried Ayres Gomes. 
“ Whoever is dissatisfied, let him speak 
to Dom Antonio de Mariz.” And the 
esquire with the utmost unconcern broke 
the circle, and began to pace up and 
down the yard, casting sidelong glances 
at the adventurers, and laughing in his 
sleeve at their disappointment. 

Nearly all were dissatisfied. Not to 
mention the conspirators, who had made 
an appointment to arrange the plan of 
their campaign, the rest, whose amuse- 
ment was hunting and roaming in the 
woods, did not receive the order with 
pleasure. Only a few, of greater good- 
nature and more jovial disposition, took 
the matter in good part, and laughed at 
the dissatisfaction of their comrades. 

When Alvaro approached all eyes 
were turned to him, expecting an ex- 
planation. 

“Cavalier,” said Ayres Gomes, “I 
have just announced the order that no 
one shall quit the house.” 

“Very well,” replied the young man, 
and continued, addressing the adven- 
turers, “the measure is necessary, my 
friends; we are threatened with an at- 
tack by the savages, and every precau- 
tion on such occasions is at best weak. 
It is not alone our lives that we have to 
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defend,—they are of little worth to any 
of us,—but the person of him who con- 
fides in our zeal and courage, and above 
all the safety of a family which we all 
honor and esteem.” 

Thg cavalier’s noble words and kindly 
manner calmed them completely ; all 
discontent vanished at once. Loredano 
alone was desperate at being obliged to 
delay the preparation of his scheme ; for 
it was hazardous to attempt it where 
the slightest act might betray him. 

Alvaro exchanged a few words with 
Ayres Gomes, and turned to the adven- 
turers. 

“Dom Antonio de Mariz needs four 
devoted men to accompany his son Dom 
Diogo to the city of Sao Sebastiao. It 
is a perilous expedition ; four men in 
this wilderness are constantly surround- 
ed by dangers. Which of you will un- 
dertake it ?” 

Twenty men stepped forward ; the 
cavalier chose three of them. 

“ You will be the fourth, Loredano.” 

The Italian, who had concealed him- 
self among his comrades, stood as if 
thunderstruck by these words. To leave 
the house then was to destroy forever 
his fondest hope ; during his absence all 
might be discovered. 

“Tt grieves me to be obliged to de- 
cline the service you ask of me; but I 
feel sick and without strength to make 
a journey.” 

The cavalier smiled. “ No illness can 
prevent a man from doing his duty, least 
of all a brave and devoted man like you, 
Loredano.” Then he lowered his voice 
so as not to be heard by the others. “ If 
you do not go, you will be shot in an 
hour. You forget that I have your life 
in my hand, and only from compassion 
allow you to leave the house.” 

The Italian knew that there was no 
help but to go; it was enough that the 
young man should accuse him of having 
shot at him; Alvaro’s word would be 
enough to convict him in the estimation 
of the chief and of his own comrades. 
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“ Make haste,” said the cavalier to the 
four adventurers whom he had chosen ; 
“you start in half an hour.” 

Alvaro retired. Loredano was for a 
moment cast down by the fatality that 
weighed upon him, but gradually he re- 
covered his self-command, and finally 
smiled. To produce that smile, some 
infernal inspiration must have come up 
from the center of the earth to that 
mind devoted to crime. He nodded to 
Ruy Soeiro, and the two proceeded to 
a room that the Italian occupied at the 
end of the esplanade. There they con- 
versed for some time, rapidly and in a 
low voice. 

They were interrupted by Ayres Go- 
mes, who knocked on the door with his 
sword: “ Ho! Loredano. To horse, man, 
and a prosperous journey to you.” 

The Italian opened the door and start- 
ed out, but turned to say to Ruy Soerio: 
“ Look to the men on guard; it is the 
chief thing.” 

“ Be at ease.” 

A few minutes afterward Dom Diogo, 
with heavy heart and tearful eyes, 
clasped his loved mother in his arms, 
Cecilia whom he adored, and Isabel 
whom also he now loved as a sister. 
Then disengaging himself with an effort, 
he proceeded hurriedly to the steps and 
descended into the valley. There he re- 
ceived his father’s blessing, and embra- 
cing Alvaro, leaped upon his _ horse, 
which Ayres Gomes was holding by the 
rein. 

The little cavalcade started, and a 
turn in the road soon concealed it from 
view. 


Il. 
THE PREPARATIONS. 


AT the time when Dom Antonio and 
his son were conversing in the armory 
Pery was examining his weapons. He 
loaded his pistols, which his mistress 
had given him the evening before, and 
left his cabin. His features wore an ex- 
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pression of determination and daring 
that betokened a violent, perhaps des- 
perate, resolution. 

What he was going to do he did not 
even know himself. Certain that the 
Italian and his accomplices intended to 
meet again that morning, he hoped be- 
fore the meeting was effected to have 
changed entirely the face of things. He 
had only one life, as he had said, but 
that, with his activity and his strength 
and courage, was worth many. Tran- 
quil as to the future through Alvaro’s 
promise, he cared not for the number of 
his enemies; he might die, but he ex- 
pected to leave little, or perhaps noth- 
ing, for the cavalier to do. 

He entered the garden. Cecilia was 
seated on a carpet of skins spread upon 
the grass, and was fondling in her bosom 
her pet dove, offering her lips of car- 
mine to the caresses of its delicate beak. 
She was pensive ; a gentle melancholy 
banished from her countenance its nat- 
ural vivacity. 

“ Youare angry with Pery, mistress?” 

‘‘No,” answered the girl, fixing on 
him her large blue eyes. “ You would 
not do what I asked; your mistress be- 
came sad.”” She spoke the truth with 
the frankness of innocence. The even- 
ing before, when she retired to her 
room in displeasure at Pery’s refusal, 
she was under the influence of disap- 
pointment. Educated in the religious 
fervor of her mother, although without 
her prejudices, which the reason of Dom 
Antonio had corrected in the mind of 
his daughter, Cecilia cherished the 


Christian faith in all its purity and holi- 


ness. Therefore she was grieved at the 
thought that Pery, for whom she enter- 
tained a deep friendship, was doing 
nothing to save his soul, and did not 
know the good and compassionate God 
to whom she addressed her prayers. 
She knew that the reason why her 
mother and the rest despised him was 
his paganism, and in her gratitude she 
wished to elevate her friend, and make 
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him worthy of the esteem of all. She 
wished to repay him for protecting her 
from so many dangers by saving his 
soul, and because he refused became 
sad. 

In this frame of mind her eye fell on 
the Spanish guitar upon the bureau, 
and the spirit of song came over her. 
How strange the inspiration of melan- 
choly! Whether from a necessity for 
expression, or because music and poetry 
sweeten pain, every creature, when sad, 
finds in song a supreme consolation. 
The maiden drew light prelusive strains 
from the instrument while running over 
in memory the words of several songs 
that her mother had taught her. The 
one that naturally pleased her best was 
the ballad we have heard ; there was in 
this composition something she could 
not explain that accorded with her 
thoughts. When she had finished sing- 


ing she rose, picked up Pery’s flower, 
which she had thrown down, placed it 
in her hair, and saying her nightly 
prayer, went peacefully to sleep. Her 


last thought was a vow of gratitude for 
the friend who that morning had saved 
her life. Then a smile flitted across her 
pretty face, as if her soul during the 
sleep of her eyes were at play upon her 
half-opened lips. 

The Indian, when he heard Cecilia’s 
words, felt that for the first time he had 
caused his mistress a real pain. 

“You did not understand Pery, mis- 
tress; Pery asked you to leave him in 
the life in which he was born, because 
he needs that life to serve you.” 

“How? I don’t understand you.” 

“Pery, a savage, is the first among 
his people; he has only one law, one 
religion, his mistress : Pery, a Christian, 
will be last in your communion ; he will 
be a slave, and will not be able to defend 
you.” 

“A slave! No! You shall bea friend. 
I swear it!” exclaimed the girl with 
spirit. 


The Indian smiled. “If Pery were a 
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Christian, and a man should attempt to 
injure you, he could not kill him because 
your God commands that one man shall 
not kill another. Pery, a savage, respects 
no one ; whoever injures his mistress is 
his enemy, and dies.” 

Cecilia, pale with emotion, looked up- 
on him with astonishment, not so much 
at his sublime devotion as at his reason- 
ing ; she knew nothing of the conversa- 
tion he had had the evening before with 
Alvaro. . 

“Pery disobeyed you for your sake 
alone; when you are no longer in peril 
he will kneel at your feet, and kiss the 
cross you gave him. Donot be angry!” 

“My God!” murmured Cecilia, rais- 
ing her cyes to heaven ; “is it possible 
that such devotion is not inspired by 
thy holy religion?” The calm, sweet 
joy of her soul was reflected on her 
charming face. 

“I knew that you would not refuse 
me what I asked of you. I ask nothing 
further now; I wait. Only remember 
that on the day when you become a 
Christian your mistress will esteem you 
still more.” 

“ You are no longer unhappy?” 

“No; I am now satisfied, well satis- 
fied.” 

“Pery wants to ask something of 
you.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“ Pery wants you to mark a paper for 
him.” 

“ Mark a paper?” 

“ Like that which your father gave to 
Pery today.” 

“Oh, you want me to write?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What?” 

“Pery will tell you.” 

“ Wait.” 

The maiden ran lightly to her desk, 
and taking a sheet of paper and a pen 
made a sign for Pery to approach. 
Ought she not to satisfy his desires, as 
he gatified her smallest whim? “ Come, 
tell me what to write.” 
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“«Pery to Alvaro,’” said the Indian. 

“Is it a letter to Senhor Alvaro?” 
asked the maiden with a blush. 

“ Yes; it is to him.” 

“ What are you going to say to him ?” 

“Write.” 

The maiden traced the first line, and 
then, at the request of Pery, the names 
of Loredano and his two accomplices. 

“Now,” said the Indian, “close it.” 

Cecilia sealed the letter. 

“ Deliver it this evening; not before.” 

“But what does this mean?” asked 
Cecilia, not understanding it. 

“He will tell you.” 

“No; because I —” 

The maiden stammered and blushed 
at these words; she was about to say 
that she could not speak to the cavalier, 
but changed her mind; she did not wish 
to let Pery know what had passed. She 
knew that if he suspected the scene 
of the previous evening he would hate 
Isabel and Alvaro, merely for having 
caused her an involuntary pain. 

While she was seeking to disguise 
her embarrassment, Pery kept his keen 
eye fixed upon her; she little thought 
that in that look he was saying his last 
farewell. To understand that, she must 
have divined the desperate plan that he 
had formed of exterminating on that 
day all the enemies of the house. 

Dom Diogo at that moment entered 
his sister’s apartment ; he came to take 
leave of her. 

Pery, leaving Cecilia, proceeded to the 
steps, and found the same men on guard 
who afterward prevented Ruy Soeiro 
from passing out. 

“No passing!” said the adventurers, 
crossing their swords. 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously, and before the senti- 
nels recovered from their surprise, had 
dived under the swords and descended 
the steps. He then proceeded into the 
woods, examined his weapons anew, and 
waited ; he had grown tired when he saw 
the little cavalcade pass. 
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He did not understand the meaning 
of it, but knew that his plan had proved 
abortive. He sought Alvaro. 

The cavalier explained to him how 
he had taken advantage of Dom Diogo’s 
journey to Rio de Janeiro to get rid of 
the Italian without noise and without 
scandal. Then the Indian in his turn 
related.to the young man what he had 
heard at the clump of thistles, the de- 
sign he had formed of killing the ad- 
venturers that morning, and finally the 
letter he had written him through Ce- 
cilia’s agency, to inform him, in case he 
himself should fall, who were the ene- 
mies. 

Alvaro hesitated still to credit such 
perfidy on the part of the Italian. 

“Now,” concluded Pery, “it is neces- 
sary that the other two should go also; 
if they remain Loredano may return.” 

“ He will not dare!” said the cavalier. 

“Pery is not mistaken; send them 
away.” 

“Be easy. 
Antonio.” 

The rest of the day passed quietly, 
but sadness had entered that house, only 
the evening before so cheerful and hap- 
py; the departure of Dom Diogo, the 
vague fear that approaching danger pro- 
duces, and the apprehension of an at- 
tack by the savages, engrossed the 
dwellers on the Paquequer. 

The adventurers, under the direction 
of Dom Antonio, constructed works of 
defense to render still more inaccessi- 
ble the rock on which the house was 
situated. Some built palisades around 
the esplanade; others dragged to the 
front of the house a culverin, which the 
nobleman in excess of caution had or- 
dered from Sao Sebastido two years be- 
fore. The whole house, in short, pre- 
sented a martial appearance, indicating 
the eve of a battle; Dom Antonio was 
preparing to receive the enemy worthily. 

In that whole house only one person 
kept aloof from these proceedings; that 
was Isabel, who thought only of her love. 


I will speak with Dom 
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After her confession, torn violently 
from her heart by an irresistible force, 
by an impulse she could not explain, the 
poor child, when she found herself alone 
in her room at night, almost died of 
shame. She remembered her words, and 
asked herself how she had the courage 
to say what before not even her eyes ven- 
tured toexpress in silence. It seemed to 
her that it would be impossible to see 
Alvaro again without his every look 
burning her cheeks and compelling her 
to hide her face in shame. 

Meantime her love was none the less 
ardent ; on the contrary, it was now that 
her passion, too long repressed, was ag- 
gravated by its struggles and opposi- 
tions. The few sweet words that the 
young man had addressed to her, the 
pressure of his hands, and the ecstatic 
moment when he clasped her to his 
heart, passed and repassed in her mem- 
ory at every instant. Her thoughts, like 
a butterfly around a flower, fluttered 
constantly around these still vivid rec- 
ollections, as if to sip all the honey con- 
tained in those sensations, the first of 
her unhappy love. 

That very afternoon Alvaro and Isa- 
bel met onthe esplanade. Both colored. 
Alvaro was about to retire. 

“ Senhor Alvaro,” stammered the mai- 
den with agitation. 

“ What do you wish of me, Dona Isa- 
bel?” asked he with embarrassment. 

“IT forgot to return to you yesterday 
what does not belong to me.” 

“Ts it that unlucky bracelet again?” 

“Yes,” answered she gently; “it is 
that unlucky bracelet. Cecilia persists 
that it is yours.” 

“Tf it is mine, I beg you to accept it.”’ 

“ No, Senhor Alvaro, I have no right 
to accept it.” 

“ Has not a sister the right to accept 
a gift from her brother ?” 

“Youare right,” answered Isabel with 
a sigh, “I will keep it as a memento of 
you ; it will not be an ornament for me, 
but a relic.” 
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The young man made no reply ; he re- 
tired, in order to end the conversation. 

He had not been able to free himself 
from the powerful impression that Isa- 
bel’s passion had made upon him; he 
would have been other than a man not 
to be deeply moved by the ardent love 
of a pretty woman, and by the burning 
words, impregnated with perfume and 
sentiment, that fell from Isabel’s lips. 
But his sense of right thrust away that 
impression into the recesses of his heart; 
he did not belong to himself; he had 
accepted the legacy of Dom Antonio, 
and sworn to give his hand to Cecilia. 
Although he no longer expected to re- 
alize his golden dream, he considered 
himself rigidly bound to comply with 
the wishes of the nobleman, to protect 
his daughter, to devote his life to her. 
When Cecilia openly rejected him, and 
Dom Antonio absolved him from his 
promise, then his heart would be free, 
if he were not already dead from the 
disappointment. 

The only noteworthy occurrence of 
the day was the arrival of six adventur- 
ers from the neighborhood, who, warned 
by Dom Diogo, came to offer their serv- 
ices to Dom Antonio. They arrived at 
dusk. At their head came Master Nunes, 
who a year before had given hospitality 
in his inn to Brother Angelo di Lucca. 


III. 


WORM AND FLOWER. 


It was eleven o’clock at night. Si- 
lence reigned in the dwelling and its 
surroundings ; everything was peaceful 
and quiet. A few stars were twinkling 
in the heavens ; the low whisperings of 
the breeze murmured in the foliage. 

The two men on watch, resting on 
their arquebuses, leaned over the preci- 
pice, and peered into the deep shadow 
that surrounded the rock. 

The majestic figure of Dom Antonio 
passed slowly across the esplanade, and 
disappeared around the corner of the 
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house. The nobleman was making his 
nightly round, like a general on the eve 
of battle. . 

After the lapse of a few moments the 
note of an owl was heard in the valley 
near the stone steps ; one of the watch- 
men bent down, and picking up two 
small stones, let them fall, one after the 
other. The slight sound produced by 
the fall of the stones into the grove on 
the plain was almost imperceptible ; it 
would have been difficult to distinguish 
it from the noise of the wind amid the 
leaves. 

An instant after a figure quickly as- 
cended the steps, and joined the two 
men who formed the guard of the 
night. “Is everything ready ?” 

“We are only waiting for you.” 

“ Come ; there’s no time to lose.” 

These words having been hastily ex- 
changed between the new comer and 
one of the guards, the three proceeded 
with every precaution to the porch, in 
which lived the band of adventurers. 

There, as in the rest of the house, 
everything was calm and _ peaceful; 
nothing was visible but the rays of a 
light on the threshold of Ayres Gomes’s 
room. 

One of the three entered, and creep- 
ing stealthily along the wall was lost in 
the obscurity of the interior. 

The others proceeded to the extremi- 
ty of the house, and there, hidden behind 
a large pillar, began a short and rapid 
dialogue. 

“How many are there of them?” 
asked the new-comer. 

“ Twenty in all.” 

“We have?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“Good. The watchword?” 

“ Silver.” 

“ And the fire?” 

“ Ready.” 

“Where ?” 

“ At the four corners.” 

“How many supernumeraries 
there?” 


are 
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“ Only two.” 

“‘We must represent them.” 

“Do you need me?” 

“Yes.” 

There was a short pause, during 
which one of the adventurers seemed 
to be reflecting profoundly, while the 
other was waiting; at last the former 
raised his head. 

“Ruy, you are devoted to me?” 

“T have given you proof of it.” 

“T need a faithful friend.” 

“Count on me.” 

“ Thank you.” 

The unknown grasped his compan- 
ion’s hand. 

“You know that I love a woman ?” 

“You have told me so.” 

“Do you know it is more for this wo- 
man than for that fabulous treasure that 
I have formed this horrible plot?” 

“No; I did not know it.” 

“Well, it isso. Riches are of little 
consequence to me,—be my friend, 
serve me loyally, and you shall have the 
greater part of my treasure.” 

“Speak; what do you want me to 
do?” 

“ An oath; a sacred, terrible oath.” 

‘What sort of an oath? Tell me at: 
once.” 

“ Today this woman will belong to me ; 
but if by any chance I fall, I wish —” 
the unknown hesitated—“that no man 
may be.able to love her,—that no man 
may be able to enjoy the supreme hap- 
piness she can bestow.” 

“ But how prevent this?” 

“ By killing her!” 

Ruy felt a cold shudder run through 
his frame. 

“ By killing her, that the same grave 
may receive both our bodies. It seems 
to me, I know not why, that even when 
a corpse, contact with this woman must 
be an infinite delight to me.” 

“ Loredano!” exclaimed his compan- 
ion, horror-stricken. 

“You are my friend and you shall be 
my heir!” said the Italian, seizing his 
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arm convulsively. “It is my condition: 
if you refuse, another will accept the 
treasure that you reject!” 

The adventurer was struggling with 
two opposing sentiments; but his vio- 
lent, blind, and mad ambition smothered 
the weak cry of conscience. 

« Will you swear?” asked Loredano. 

“T will!” replied Ruy, with a choking 
voice. 

“ Forward, then!” 

Loredano opened the door of his 
room, and soon returned with along and 
narrow plank, which he placed over the 
precipice like a sort of suspension 
bridge. 

“Hold this plank, Ruy. I commit 
my life into your hands, thus giving you 
the highest proof of my confidence. It 
needs only that you allow the plank to 
move, to hurl me headlong upon the 
rocks.” 

The Italian was then in the same place 
as on the night of the arrival, a few yards 
distant from Cecilia’s window, which he 
could not reach by reason of the angle 
formed by the building and the rock. 
The plank was placed in the direction of 
the window. The first time his dagger 
had served him ; now, however, he need- 
ed a firm support and the free movement 
of his arms. Ruy stood upon the end 
of the plank, and steadying himself by 
a beam projecting from the porch, kept 
this puerile bridge, on which the Italian 
was going to venture, motionless over 
the ravine. 

Loredano, without hesitation, laid 
aside his weapons to lighten himself, 
took off his shoes, secured his long 
knife between his teeth, and set foot 
upon the plank. 

“ Wait for me on the other side,” said 
he. 

“Yes,” answered Ruy,with trembling 
voice. The cause of this trembling was 
a diabolical thought that was beginning 
to agitate his mind. It occurred to him 


that he held Loredano and his secret in 
his hand; that to make himself free 
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from the one and master of the other, 
it was enough for him to remove his 
foot, and let the plank incline over the 
precipice. 

Still he hesitated, but not because 
anticipated remorse reproached him for 
the intended crime; he was already 
sunk too deeply in vice and depravity 
to draw back. But the Italian exercised 
over his accomplices:such a fascination 
and so powerful an influence, that Ruy, 
even at that moment, could not escape 
from it. Loredano was suspended over 
the abyss by his hand; it was in his 
power to save him or to hurl him into 
the chasm; yet, even under these cir- 
cumstances, Ruy teared him. He did 
not understand the cause of that irre- 
sistible terror, but he felt it like an evil 
spirit besetting him, or a nightmare. 
Meantime the image of bright and 
sparkling riches, radiating splendor and 
magnificence, passed before hiseyes and 
dazzled him; a little courage, and he 
would be the sole possessor of the fabu- 
lous treasure of whose secret the Italian 
was the depository. But courage was 
what he lacked. Two or three times 
he was seized with an impulse to sus- 
pend himself to the beam, and let the 
plank roll into the chasm ; it did not go 
beyond a desire. Finally he overcame 
the temptation. He had a moment of 
giddiness; his knees bent, and the 
plank oscillated so violently that he 
wondered how the Italian had been 
able to keep his feet. 

Then his fear passed away; it was 
replaced by a sort of frenzy and rage. 
His first effort, though involuntary, had 
given him boldness, as the sight of 
blood excites a wild beast. A second 
movement, more violent than the first, 
agitated the plank, which tilted on the 
edge of the precipice, but no sound of a © 
falling body was heard, only the noise 
of the wood upon the rock. Ruy, ren- 
dered desperate, was on the point of 
letting the plank go, when the voice of 
the Italian, faint and hoarse, scarcely 
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audible in the deep silence of the night, 
reached his ear. ‘‘ Are you tired, Ruy ? 
You can take away the plank; I have 
no further need of it.” 

The adventurer was struck with con- 
sternation ; clearly this man was an in- 
fernal spirit, hovering over the abyss, 
and laughing danger to scorn ; a supe- 
rior being, whom death could not touch. 
He did not know that Loredano, with 
his usual foresight, when he entered his 
room to get the plank, had taken the 
precaution to pass over one of the raft- 
ers of the porch, which was without 
ceiling, the end of a long rope, which 
fell on the outside of the wall at the 
distance of a yard or two from Cecilia’s 
room. As soon as he had taken the 
first step on the improvised bridge he 
did not fail tostretch out his arm and 
seize this rope, which he at once fast- 
ened to his. waist ; then if his support 
had failed him he would have been sus- 
pended in the air, and would still have 
been able to realize his purpose, though 
with more difficulty. It was thus that 
the two movements of the plank caused 
by his accomplice did not have the ex- 
pected result. Loredano at once divined 
what was passing in Ruy’s mind; but, 
not wishing to let him know that he 
was aware of his treachery, he made use 
of an indirect means of informing him 
that the attempt to throw him off was 
futile. The plank made not another 
movement; it remained fixed as if it 
had been solidly nailed to the rock. 

Loredano advanced, reached Cecilia’s 
window, and with the point of his knife 
raised the bolt; the lattice opening 
threw back the muslin curtains that 
veiled this asylum of modesty and inno- 
cence. 

Cecilia was asleep, wrapped in the 
bedclothes; her fair head was visible 
among the fine laces on which the golden 
ringlets of her hair were unrolled. Her 
symmetrical neck, whiter than the linen, 
was half disclosed, and her pretty bosom 
was revealed under the transparent 
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drapery by the undulation that her 
gentle breathing imparted to her breast. 
There was about that sleeping beauty 
an indefinable expression, a something 
chaste and innocent, enveloping her in 
her peaceful sleep, and seeming to keep 
off from her every profane thought. A 
man would have knelt by the side of 
that bed as at the feet of a saint, sooner 
than venture even to touch the drapery 
that protected her innocence. 
Loredano approached, trembling, pale, 
and panting with excitement ; the whole 
strength of his vigorous nature, the 
whole force of his powerful and irresis- 
tible will, there stood conquered, sub- 
dued, before a sleeping girl. What he 
felt when his ardent look fell upon the 
bed it is difficult to describe,—-perhaps 
even difficult to imagine. It was at once 
supreme happiness and _ horrible tor- 
ment. He was devoured by a brutal 
passion that caused the blood to boil in 
his veins and his heart to bound; yet 
the sight of that girl, whose only de- 
fence was her purity, enchained him. 
He felt his breast on fire and his lips 
athirst, but his palsied and nerveless 
arm refused to move and his body was 
paralyzed; his eyes flashed, and _ his 
dilated nostrils inhaled the voluptuous 
fragrance with which the atmosphere 
was impregnated,—nothing more. And 
the maiden smiled in her placid sleep, 
wrapped perhaps in some pleasing 
dream, one of those sweet dreams that 
God scatters like rose-leaves upon the 
beds of virgins. It was an angel in the 
presence of a demon; woman in the 


- presence of a serpent ; virtue in the pres- 


ence of vice. 

The Italian made a final effort, and 
passing his hand over his eyes as if to 
remove an unwelcome vision, went to a 
table and lighted a candle of rose-colored 
wax. The room, till then lighted only 
by a small lamp on a stand in the corner, 
was at once illuminated, and the lovely 
image of Cecelia was encircled by an 
aureole. Feeling the light upon her 
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eyes, she turned her face a little the 
other way, without interrupting her 
sleep. 

Loredano passed between the bed and 
the wall, and could then admire her in 
all her beauty ; he remembered nothing 
else, he had forgotten the world and his 
treasure; nor did he think of his pur- 
posed abduction. The dove, asleep on 
the bureau in its nest of cotton, rose 
up and flapped its wings; the Italian, 
roused by the noise, knew that it was 
already late, and that he had no time to 
lose. 


IV. 


AT NIGHT. 

SoME explanation is necessary of the 
events of the preceding chapter. When 
Loredano found himself compelled by 
Alvaro’s threat to set out for Rio de 
Janeiro, he was cast down; but after 
the lapse of a few moments a diabolic 
smile curled his lips. That smile was 
an infamous thought, which had flashed 
upon his mind like the flame of those 
transitory fires that shine in the bosom 
of the darkness on sultry nights. It 
occurred to him that at the moment 
when all supposed him on his way he 
might be preparing for the execution of 
his design, which he would carry into 
effect that very night. 

In his conversation with Ruy Soeiro, 
he imparted to him his instructions,— 
brief, simple, and concise; they were 
to get rid of the men who might prove 
an obstacle to their enterprise. To that 
end his accomplices received orders that 
when they retired to sleep each ‘one 
should place himself by the side of one 
of those faithful to Dom Antonio. At 
that time and in those regions it was 
not possible for each of the adventur- 
ers to have a room of his own; few en- 
joyed the privilege of a room at all, and 
these were obliged to share the accom- 
modation with a companion each ; the 
rest slept in the spacious porch that 
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occupied almost the whole of that part 
of the building. 

Ruy Soeiro had, according to Lore- 
dano’s instructions, arranged matters in 
such a way that at that moment each of 
the adventurers devoted to Dom An- 
tonio had at his side a man who ap- 
peared to be asleep, but was only waiting 
for the appointed signal to plunge his 
dagger into the throat of his compan- 
ion. At the same time there were at 
the corners of the house great bundles 
of dry straw, placed near the doors or 
arranged along the edge of the roof, 
which only awaited a spark to kindle a 
conflagration through the whole build- 
ing. 

Ruy Soeiro, with a sagacity and dis- 
cretion worthy of his chief, had arranged 
all this, part during the day and part at 
the dead hour of night, when everything 
was at rest. He did not forget the spe- 
cial injunction of Loredano, and volun- 
teered to keep guard during the night 
with one of his companions, consider- 
ing that an attack by the enemy was 
imminent. The worthy esquire, who 
knew him as one of the most valiant of 
the band, fell into the snare and ac- 
cepted his offer. Master of the field, 
the adventurer could then freely com- 
plete his preparations, and for greater 
security formed a plan to rid himself of 
the esquire, who might at any moment 
give him trouble. 

Ayres Gomes, in company with his 
old friend ‘Master Nunes, was emptying 
a bottle of Valverde’ wine, which they 
drank slowly, swallow by swallow, in or- 
der thus to eke out the scanty supply 
for two such formidable drinkers. 

Master Nunes applied his mouth lov- 
ingly to the jug, took a draught, and 
smacking his lips, leaned back in his 
seat, crossing his hands over his promi- 
nent belly with every expression of hap- 
piness. 

“T have been wanting to ask you 


1The chief town of the island of Ferro, one of the 
Canaries. 
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something, friend Ayres, ever since I 
have been here, but it always escapes 
me.” 

“Don’t let it escape now, Nunes. 
Here I am, ready to answer you.” 

“Tell me, then, who is that man that 
went with Dom‘Diogo whom you call 
by some outlandish name, not Portu- 
guese?”’ 

“QO, do you mean Loredano?” A 
vagabond !” 

“Do you know this man, Ayres?” 

“Why, bless me! Isn’t he one of 
our number?” 

“When I ask if you know him, I 
mean, do you know where he came 
from, who he was, and what he was do- 
ing?” 

“ No, upon my word! He came here 
one day asking hospitality, and after- 
wards, when a man left, he took his 
place.” 

“ And when was this, if you remem- 
ber?” 

“Wait! I am in my fifty-ninth—” 
The esquire counted his fingers, reckon- 
ing his age, which served him for a cal- 
endar. “It was about this time a year 
ago; in the beginning of March.” 

“Are you quite sure?” exclaimed 
Master Nunes. 

“Entirely ; the reckoning never fails. 
But what is the matter with you?” 

Master Nunes had started up terri- 
fied. “Nothing! It is not possible!” 

“Don’t you believe it?” 

“That is not it, Ayres! It is a sac- 
rilege! a work of Satan! a horrible 
simony !” 

“What do you mean, man? Pray, 
explain yourself.” 

Master Nunes finally recovered from 
his agitation, and related to the esquire 
his suspicions respecting. Brother An- 
gelo di Lucca and his death, which he 
had never been able to explain. He 
pointed out to him the coincidence of 
the disappearance of the Carmelite and 
the appearance of the adventurer, and 
the fact that they were of the same na- 


tion. “Then,” concluded Nunes, “ that 
voice, that look! When I saw him to- 
day I started, and recoiled with a fright, 
thinking the friar had risen from his 
grave.” 

Ayres Gomes sprang up in a fury, 
and leaping upon his bed, seized his 
sword, which was hanging at the head. 

“ What are you going to do?” cried 
Master Nunes. 

“ Kill him, and this time for good, so 
that he will not return.” 

“ You forget that he is far away.” 

“True!” muttered the esquire, gnash- 
ing his teeth with rage. 

A slight noise was heard at the door ; 
the two friends attributed it to the wind, 
and did not even turn their heads ; then, 
sitting face to face, they continued ina 
low voice their conversation, which Nu- 
nes, by his abrupt revelation, had inter- 
rupted. 

In the meantime events were passing 
outside that should have attracted the 
attention of the worthy esquire. The 
noise he had heard was produced by the 
turn that Ruy had given the key to lock 
the door. The adventurer had heard 
the entire conversation. At first terri- 
fied, he recovered his courage, and rec- 
ollected that, in any event, it was well 
to be master of the Italian’s secret for 
future emergencies. Relying upon this 
excellent idéa, Ruy put the key in his 
bosom and joined his companion, who 
was on guard at the steps. He was 
waiting for Loredano, who was to enter 
the house at the dead of night, to direct 
the execution of the plot he had framed 
with a superior skill. 

The Italian had easily deceived Dom 
Diogo ; he knew that the ardent cava- 
lier would travel in hot haste, and would 
not delay on the way forany cause. A 
few leagues from the Paquequer he pre- 
tended to have broken his saddle girth, 
and stopped to repair it. While Dom 
Diogo and his companions were expect- 
ing him to follow them close at hand 
he had returned on his track and con- 
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cealed in the neighborhood, waited for 
night to come on. 

When he perceived that all was still 
he approached, gave the prearranged 
signal, the note of the owl, and stealthily 
ascended the steps. 

The rest we have already seen. Find- 
ing that everything was ready, Lore- 
dano proceeded to the execution of his 
design, and entered Cecilia’s room. To 
take the girl in his arms, cross the es- 
planade, reach the door of the porch, 
and give the agreed signal, was a thing 
he expected to accomplish in a moment. 
If Cecilia, thus torn from her bed, 
should utter a cry that he could not 
smother, it would matter little; as be- 
fore she could awake anyone he would 
have reached the other side, and then, 
at a word from him, fire and sword 
would come to his aid. Ruy would set 
fire to the straw prepared for that pur- 
pose, and the knives of his accomplices 
would enter the throats of the sleeping 
men. Inthe midst of this horror and 
confusion the twenty demons would 
finish their work, and flee, like the evil 
spirits of the ancient legends, when the 
first ray of dawn put an end to their in- 
fernal vigil. 

They would then proceed to Rio de 
Janeiro; there, bound together by a 
common crime, acommon danger and 
ambition, Loredano expected to find in 
them trusty and devoted agents in car- 
rying his enterprise forward to comple- 
tion. 

While treachery was thus undermin- 
ing the peace, the happiness, the lives, 
and honor, of this family, they were all 
sleeping tranquilly and without solici- 
tude; no presentiment warned them of 
the threatening calamity. Loredano, 
thanks to his agility and strength, had 
even reached the young girl’s bed with- 
out betraying his presence by the slight- 
est noise, or attracting’ the attention of 
anyone in the house to what was going 
on. 

Certain, therefore, of success, the Ital- 
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ian, warned by the innocent little bird, 
which did not know the evil it was do- 
ing, gave his attention to completing his 
work. He opened Cecilia’s bureau, took 
out silk and linen clothing,and making of 
it as small a bundle as possible, wrapped 
it in on2 of the skins that served for a 
carpet, and placed it in a chair ready to 
be caught up at any moment. It wasa 
strange fancy on the part of this man. 
While committing a crime, he had the 
delicacy to seek to lighten the girl’s mis- 
fortune by taking care that she should 
lack nothing on the uncomfortable jour- 
ney she would have to make. 

When everything was ready he opened 
the door leading into the garden, and 
studied the path he would have to take. 
The door was ina corner of the room, 
opposite the space between the bed and 
wall; he had but a single movement to 
make,—to seize the girl, and spring out 
of the room. 

As he approached her a suppressed 
and agonizing groan was heard. 

His hair bristled up on his forehead, 
and drops of cold sweat coursed down 
his pale and distorted cheeks. 

Little by little he recovered from the 
stupor that had paralyzed him, and 
looked wildly around. 

Nothing! Not even an insect seemed 
to be awake in the deep solitude of night, 
in the midst of which everything was 
asleep except crime, the true familiar 
spirit of the earth, the evil genius of the 
superstitions of our ancestors. Every- 
thing was quiet ; even the wind seemed 
to have taken shelter in the flower-cups, 
and to have fallen asleep in that per- 
fumed cradle as in the lap of its mistress. 

The Italian rallied from the violent 
shock he had received, took a step for- 
ward, and bent over the bed. 

Cecilia was at that moment dream- 
ing. Her countenance lighted up with 
an expression of angelic joy ; her little 
hand, lying nestled in her bosom, moved 
with the slow and lazy movement of 


sleep, and fell back upon her face. The 
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little enameled cross she wore on her 
neck, now held in her hand, grazed her 
lips, and celestial music escaped, as if 
God had touched one of the strings of 
his Eolian harp. At first a smile flut- 
tered upon her lips; then the smile 
folded its wings and formed a kiss ; and 
finally the kiss half-opened like a flower, 
and exhaled a perfumed sigh. “ Pery!” 
Her breast heaved gently, and her hand 
sliding down nestled again in her bosom. 

The Italian straightened up with a 
pallid countenance. He did not venture 
to touch that body so chaste and pure ; 
he could not fix his eyes upon that face 
radiant with innocence and guileless- 
ness. 

But time was urging. He made a 
final effort over himself, rested his knee 
upon the edge of the bed, closed his 
eyes, and stretched out his hands. 


V. 


GOD DISPOSES. 


LOREDANO’S arm was extended over 
the bed, but the hand that was advan- 
cing to touch Cecilia’s body stopped in 
the midst of the movement, and witha 
sudden impulse struck against the wall. 

An arrow —he could not tell whence 
it came — had sped through the air with 
the rapidity of lightning, and before its 
loud, sharp whiz could be heard had 
fastened his hand to the side of the 
room. 

He staggered, and sank down behind 
the bed ; it was time, for a second arrow, 
sent with the same force and the same 
rapidity as the first, struck the spot 
where the shadow of his head had been 
projected. 

Loredano, in the agony of pain, com- 
prehended the whole affair. He had 
read upon that arrow that the hand of 
Pery had wounded him; and without 
seeing him felt the Indian approaching, 
terrible with hatred, vengeance, anger, 
and desperation, at the offense his mis- 
tress had suffered. 





Then the miscreant felt fear ; raising 
himself on his knees, he wrenched out 
convulsively with his teeth the arrow 
that nailed his hand to the wall, and 
threw himself into the garden, blind, 
mad, and frantic. 

At that very instant, two seconds per- 
haps after the last arrow had fallen into 
the room, the foliage of the o/¢o in front 
of Cecilia’s window was agitated, and a 
figure swinging over the chasm on a 
fragile branch, alighted on the window- 
sill. There, grasping the side, it sprang 
into the room with remarkable agility ; 
the light falling full upon it revealed its 
lithe and slender grace. It was Pery. 

He advanced to the bed, and finding 
his mistress safe, breathed freely. The 
young girl, half awakened by the noise 
of Loredano’s flight, had turned over, 
and then continued her sound and re- 
freshing sleep, the sleep of youth and 
innocence. 

Pery was eager to follow Loredano 
and kill him, as he already had killed his 
two accomplices ; but he decided not to 
leave his mistress exposed to a new in- 
sult like that to which she had already 
been subjected, but rather to watch over 
her peace and safety. 

His first care was to put out the candle; 
then closing his eyes he approached the 
bed, and with the utmost delicacy pulled 
up the blue damask quilt around the 
girl’s neck. It seemed to him that it 
would be a profanation for his eyes to 
admire the charms that Cecilia’s mod- 
esty kept always concealed ; he thought 
that the man who once had seen suth 
loveliness ought never again to behold 
the light of day. , 

After this first attention the Indian 
restored order in the room; he put the 
clothing back in the bureau, closed the 
lattice and window, and washed off the 
blood stains from the floor and wall, all 
so carefully and adroitly as not to dis- 
turb the young girl’s sleep. When he 
had finished his task he drew near the 
bed again, and by the dim light of the 
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lamp contemplated Cecilia’s delicate and 
charming features. He was so full of 
joy and satisfaction at having arrived in 
time to save her from an indignity and 
perhaps a crime, so happy at seeing her 
calm and smiling, without having ex- 
perienced the least fear, the slightest 
agitation, that he felt the necessity of 
expressing his delight to her in some 
way. At that moment he discovered 
upon the carpet near the bed two deli- 
cate slippers, lined with satin, and so 
small that they seemed made for the 
feet of a child ; he knelt and kissed them 
respectfully, as if they had been a sacred 
relic. 

It was then nearly four o'clock ; day 
would soon break; already the stars 
were disappearing one by one, and the 
night was beginning to lose the deep 
silence of sleeping nature. The Indian 
fastened on the outside the door of the 
room opening into the garden, and put- 
ting the key in his girdle seated himself 
at the threshold like a faithful dog 
guarding his master’s house, resolved to 
permit no one to approach. 

There he reflected on what had taken 
place, and blamed himself for having 
permitted the Italian to enter Cecilia’s 
room ; but Pery did himself an injustice, 
for Providence alone could have done 
more that night than he: everything 
possible to the intelligence, courage, 
sagacity, and strength, of man he had 
accomplished. After Loredano’s depart- 
ure, and the conversation he had with 
Alvaro, the Indian, satisfied that his 
mistress was no longer in danger and 
that the Italian’s two accomplices would, 
like him, be expelled, turned his atten- 
tion to the expected attack of the Ay- 
morés and at once left the house. 

His purpose was to see if he could 
discover in the vicinity of the Paquequer 
any indications of the presence of some 
tribe of the great Guarany race to which 
he belonged : he would have in it a friend 
and ally for Dom Antonio. The invet- 
erate hatred existing between the tribes 
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of that great race and the degenerate 
nation of the Aymorés justified Pery’s 
hope. But unfortunately, after search- 
ing through the forest all day, he found 
not the slightest trace of what he was 
seeking. . 

The nobleman was, therefore, reduced 
to his own proper forces. But though 
they were small,:the Indian was not 
discouraged ; he had confidence in him- 
self, and knew that in the last extremity 
his devotion for Cecilia would suggest 
to him means of saving her and those 
whom she loved. 

When he returned to the house it was 
already dark. He sought Alvaro, and 
asked him what had been done with the 
two adventurers. 

The cavalier told him that Dom An- 
tonio had refused to believe the accusa- 
tion. 

In fact, the honest nobleman, accus- 
tomed to respect and fidelity from his 
men, would not permit a suspicion to be 
entertained without proof. Meantime, 
as Pery’s word had great weight with 
him, he had waited to hear from his 
mouth the narrative of what he had 
witnessed, before deciding what value 
he ought to attach to such an accusa- 
tion. 

Pery retired to his cabin with a 
troubled heart, repenting that he had 
not persevered in his first purpose. 
While those two men, whom he sup- 
posed already expelled, remained there, 
he knew that a peril was hanging over 
the house. 

Accordingly, he resolved not to sleep. 
He took his bow, and seated himself at 
the door. Though he had the carbine 
that Dom Antonio had given him, the 
bow was his favorite weapon; it took 
no time to load, made no noise, dis- 
charged almost instantaneously two or 
three shots, and its arrow was as terri- 
ble and as unerring as a ball. 

After considerable lapse of time he 
heard the note of an owl in the direction 
of the steps ; that note excited his as- 
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tonishment, for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it was louder than the cry of that 
presaging bird; secondly, because in- 
stead of coming from the top of a tree 
it came from the ground. 

This reflection caused him to rise ; he 
distrusted the owl, because it had habits 
different from its companions. He 
wished to Jearn the reason for this. 

He saw on the other side of the es- 
planade three figures crossing quickly. 
This increased his suspicions ; the watch 
ordinarily consisted of two, and not 
three, men. 

He followed them at a distance; but 
when he reached the courtyard he saw 
only one of the men entering the porch ; 
the others had disappeared. Pery sought 
for them everywhere, but did not see 
them. They were concealed behind the 
pillar that stood at the angle of the 
rock. 

Supposing that they, too, had entered 
the porch, he stooped down and crept 
in. Suddenly his hand came in contact 
with cold steel, which he knew at once 
was the blade of a dagger. 

“Ts it you, Ruy?” asked a low voice. 

Pery was silent; but immediately 
Ruy’s name reminded him of Loredano 
and his plot. He perceived that some 
mischief was brewing, and decided upon 
his course. 

“Yes,” he answered in an almost 1m- 
perceptible tone. 

“Ts it time?” 

“No.” 

“ They are all asleep.” 

While they were exchanging these 
few words, Pery’s hand running along 
the steel blade found another hand 
grasping the handle of the dagger. 

He left the porch, and proceeded to 
Ayres Gomes’s room ;the door was fast- 
ened, and near it a large pile of, straw 
had been placed. 

All this proclaimed a scheme ready 
for execution; Pery understood it, but 
feared there was no longer time to un- 
do the work of the enemy. 
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What was that man doing whom he 
found lying down as if asleep, with his 
dagger drawn ready to strike? What 
did that question about the time and 
that announcement that all were asleep 
signify? What meant the straw placed 
against the esquire’s door ? 

There was no room for doubt ; there 
were men there waiting a signal to kill 
their sleeping comrades and set fire to 
the house; all was lost if the plot was 
not frustrated at once. 

It was necessary to awake the sleep- 
ers to warn them of their danger, or at 
least to prepare them to defend them- 
selves and escape from a certain death. 

The Indian grasped his head convul- 
sively with both hands, as if to wrest by 
force from his agitated and disordered 
brain a saving thought. His broad 
breast expanded ; a happy idea had sud- 
denly lighted up the confusion of oppos- 
ing thoughts that pressed upon him, 
reanimating his courage and strength. 

The idea was original. He recollected 
that the porch was full of large vessels 
containing water, fermented wines, and 
Indian liquors, of which the adventurers 
always provided an ample store. He 
ran again to this quarter of the house 
and drew the spigot of the first vessel 
the liquor began to run along the floor ; 
he was on the point of passing to the 
second when the voice that had already 
addressed him was heard anew, low but 
threatening. 

“Who goes there?” 

Pery perceived that his idea was likely 
to be without effect, and perhaps might 
serve only to hasten what he wished to 
prevent. He therefore did not hesitate ; 
and when the adventurer who had 
spoken rose, he felt a grip as of iron on 
his throat, which strangled him before 
he could utter a cry. 

The Indian laid the stiffened body on 
the floor without making the least 
noise, and finished his work ; all the ves- 
sels in the porch gradually emptied 
themselves and inundated the room. In 
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a moment the chill would awaken the 
sleeping men and drive them out ; this 
was what he expected. 

Free from the greatest danger Pery 
made a tour around the house to see if 
everything was quiet, and found in 
every quarter of the building bundles of 
straw arranged for the purpose of set- 
ting fire toit. He rendered these prepa- 
rations useless, and reached the corner 
of the house opposite his cabin ; he ap- 
peared to be looking for some one. 
There he heard the heavy breathing of 
a man clinging to the wall near Cecilia’s 
garden. 

He drew his knife ; the night was so 
dark that it was impossible for him to 
discern the least shadow or outline; 
yet he knew that it was Ruy Soeiro., 

Pery had the keen and delicate hear- 
ing and the sense of smell of the savage, 
which serve instead of sight. The sound 
of the breathing guided him ; he listened 
a moment, raised his arm, and his knife 
was buried in the throat of his victim. 
Not a groan escaped from the inert 
mass that swayed to and fro for an in- 
stant, and then fell. 

Pery picked up his bow, which he had 
placed against the wall, and turning to 
take a glance at Cecilia’s room, started. 

He saw under the door the vivid re- 
flection of a light, and immediately 
after on the foliage of the o/eoa glimmer, 
indicating that the window was open. 

He raised his arms in despair and in- 
expressible anguish; he was within a 
few feet of his mistress, and yet a wall 
and a door separated him from her, 
when perhaps, at that very moment, 
she was in extreme peril. 

What should he do? Hurl himself 
against the door, break it down, shiver 
it to pieces? But it might be that the 
light had no significance, and that the 
window had been opened by Cecilia. 
This last thought calmed him, —the 
more as nothing revealed the existence 
of danger, while everything was quiet in 
the garden and in the room. 
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He sprang to his cabin, and climbed 
into the o/eo to see why his mistress was 
awake at that hour. 

The spectacle that was presented to 
his eyes caused a cold shudder to run 
through his body: the open lattice re- 
vealed the sleeping girl and the Italian, 
who, having opened the door, was ap- 
proaching the bed. A cry of despair 
and agony rose to his lips, but he strug- 
gled to repress it. Then clinging to the 
tree with his legs, he extended himself 
along the branch, and drew his bow. 

His heart beat violently, and for a 
moment his arm trembled merely with 
the thought that his arrow must pass 
near Cecilia. But when the Italian’s 
hand advanced to touch her, he thought 
of nothing,—saw nothing but those fin- 
gers ready to pollute with their touch 
the body of his mistress ; remembered 
nothing but that horrible profanation. 
The arrow flew with the rapidity of his 
thought, and the hand was nailed to the 
wall. 

It was only then that Pery reflected 
that it would have been wiser to strike 
that hand at the fountain of the life that 
animated it, to prostrate the body to 
which that arm belonged ; the second 
arrow followed the first, and the Italian 
would have ceased to exist, if pain had 
not compelled him to bow down. 


VI. 
THE REVOLT, 


WHEN Pery had finished his reflec- 
tions upon what had occurred, he rose, 
opened the door again, fastened it on 
the inside, and followed along the cor 
ridor leading from Cecilia’s room to the 
interior of the house. 

He was at ease respecting the future ; 
he knew that Bento Simoes and Ruy 
Soeiro would trouble him no, more,— 
that the Italian could not escape from 
him, and that at that moment all the 
adventurers must be awake; but he 
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thought it prudent to warn Dom Anto- 
nio of the situation of affairs. 

At that time Loredano had reached 
the porch, where a new and terrible sur- 
prise—a final disappointment—awaited 
him. On escaping from Cecilia’s room, 
his intention was to gain the rear of the 
house, pronounce the watchword agreed 
upon, and master of the field, to return 
with his accomplices, seize the girl, and 
avenge himself on Pery. 

He little imagined that the Indian had 
overthrown all his plans; but on reaches 
ing the courtyard he saw the porch 
lighted by torches, and all the advent- 
urers standing around an object which 
he could not distinguish. 

He drew near, and discovered the body 
of his accomplice, Bento Simoes, lying 
on theinundated floor. Theadventurer’s 
eyes were protuding, his tongue hanging 
from his mouth, his neck full of bruises ; 
in short, every sign of violent strangu- 
lation appeared. 

A deathlike pallor overspread the Ital- 
ian’s face; he searched with his eyes 
for Ruy Soeiro, but saw him not ; surely 
the chastisement of Providence was 
falling upon their heads; he knew that 
he was irretrievably lost, and that only 
audacity and desperation could save 
him. 

The extremity of his peril inspired 
him with athought worthy of himself. 
He would extract aid for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes from the very 
fact that seemed to defeat them; he 
would convert the chastisement into a 
weapon of vengeance. 

The amazed adventurers, not under- 
standing what they saw, stood looking 
at each other, and muttering in alow 
voice conjectures concerning the death 
ef their comrade. One party suddenly 
awakened by the running water, the 
other, not being asleep, merely startled, 
they had risen, and amid a chorus of 
imprecations and blasphemies, lighted 
torches to ascertain the cause of the in- 
undation. It was then that they dis- 
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covered the body of Bento Simoes, and 
became still more astonished ; the con- 
spirators fearing that this was but the 
beginning of their punishment, the rest 
indignant at the assassination of their 
comrade. 

Loredano read what was passing in 
their minds. “Do you know what this 
means?” said he. 

“No! Tell us!” cried the advent- 
urers. 

“Tt means,” continued the Italian, 
“that there is a viper inythis house, a 
serpent that we are nourishing in our 
bosom, which will bite us all with its 
poisoned fang.” 

“How? What do you mean? 
plain yourself.” 

“ Look,” said the friar, pointing to the 
corpse, and holding up his- wounded 
hand. “ Behold the first victim, and the 
second, who escaped by a miracle. The 
third,— Who knows what has become 
of Ruy Soeiro ?” 

“True! Where is Ruy?” said Mar- 
tim Vaz. 

“ Perhaps he is dead, too!”’ 

“ After him will come another and 
another, until we are exterminated one 
by one; until every Christian has been 
sacrificed.” 

“But by whom ?” 

“ Give the name of the vile assassin ! 
An example is necessary! The name!” 

“Can't you guess?” answered the 
Italian. ‘Who is there in this house 
that can desire the death of the whites 
and the destructionof our religion ? Who 
but the heretic, the heathen, the base 
and treacherous savage ?” 

“Pery?” cried the adventurers. 

“Yes, that Indian, who intends to as- 
sassinate us all to satiate his revenge!” 

“That shall never be, I swear it, Lo- 
redano!’’ exclaimed Vasco Affonso. 

“Faith!” cried another, “leave this 
matter to me. Give yourself no further 
trouble!” . 

“Let not this night pass. The body 
of Bento Simoes calls for justice.” 


Ex- 
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« And justice shall be done.” 

“ At once.” 

“Yes, this very moment. Come! Fol- 
low me.” 

Loredano listened to these rapid ex- 
clamations, which exhibited the intens- 
ity of their feelings ; but when the ad- 
venturers were ready to rush forth in 
search of the Indian, he restrained them 
with a gesture. Such a course did not 
suit him—Pery’s death was an inci- 
dental matter ; his chief object was quite 
another thing, and he expected to accom: 
plish it easily. 

“What are you going to do?” he 
asked authoritatively of his comrades. 

The adventurers were astounded at 
such a question. 

“ Are you going to kill him?”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“And don’t you know that you can- 
not doit? That he is protected, loved, 


esteemed by those who little reck 
whether we die or live?” 

“ Although he is protected, yet when 
he is guilty—” 

“How you deceive yourselves ! Who 


will believe him guilty You? Very 
well ; but others will think him innocent 
and will defend him, and you will have 
no remedy but to bow the head and sub- 
mit in silence.” 

“No, no! That is too much!” 

“Do you think that we are cattle to 
be butchered with impunity?” added 
Martim Vaz. 

“ You are worse than cattle; you are 
slaves !”’ 

“By St. Blaise, you are right, Lore- 
dano.” 

“You will see your comrades foully 
assassinated, and will not be able to 
avenge them; you will even be obliged 
to swallow your complaints, because the 
assassin is sacred! Yes, I repeat, you 
will not be permitted to touch him.” 

“Very well, I’ll show you!” 

“And I!” cried the entire band. 

“What is your intention?” asked 
the Italian. 
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“Our intention is to ask Dom Anto- 
nio to deliver Bento’s murderer into 
our hands.” 

“ Exactly !” 

“ And if he refuses we are absolved 
from our oaths, and will execute justice 
ourselves.” 

“You act like men of courage and 
honor. Let us be united, and we shall 
obtain satisfaction. But to this end 
firmness and resolution are necessary. 
Let us lose no time. Which of you will 
undertake to go as envoy to Dom An- 
tonio?” 

Joao Feio, one of the boldest and most 
turbulent of the band, stepped forth. 

“T will go.” 

“ Do you know what to say to him ?” 

“ Be at ease on that point. I ’ll tickle 
his ears!” 

« Are you going at once?” 

“This very instant.” 

A calm, powerful, and serious voice, 
a voice that caused all the adventurers 
to start, was heard at the entrance of 
the porch. “It is not necessary for you 
to go, for I have come. Herel am.” 

Dom Antoniode Mariz, calm and un- 
moved, advanced into the center of the 
group, and folding his arms upon his 
breast looked slowly and sternly around 
upon the adventurers. 

The nobleman had not a single weap- 
on, and yet his venerable aspect, the 
firmness of his voice, and his proud and 
noble bearing, were enough to make all 
these threatening men bow their heads. 

Warned by Pery of the events that 
had taken place that night, Dom Anto- 
nio had started to go out, when Alvaro 
and Ayres Gomes made their appear- 
ance. 

The esquire, who, after his conversa- 
tion with Master Nunes, had gone to 
sleep, had been suddenly awakened by 
the imprecations and cries of the adven- 
turers when the water reached the mats 
on which they were lying. Surprised 
at this extraordinary noise, Ayres struck 
fire, lighted a candle, and went to the 
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door to see what was disturbing his 
sleep. The door, as we know, was 
locked and without a key. 

The esquire rubbed his eyes to satisfy 
himself of what he saw, and awaking 
Nunes, asked him who had taken that 
precaution. His friend was as ignorant 
as himself. 

At that moment they heard the voice 
of the Italian exciting the adventurers 
to revolt: Ayres Gomes then knew 
what was going on. 

He seized Master Nunes, placed him 
against the wall, as if he had been a lad- 
der, and without saying a word climbed 
from the bed upon his shoulders, and 
lifting the tiles with his head, raised 
himself up between the rafters. 

Upon gaining the roof, he considered 
what he ought to do, and decided that 
the true course was to inform Alvaro 
and the nobleman, to whom it belonged 
to take such measures as the case re- 
quired, 

Dom Antonio heard the esquire’s 
statement unmoved, as he had that of 
the Indian. “ Well, my friends, I know 
what it behooves me todo. No noise; 
let us not disturb the quiet of the house ; 
I am sure that this will blow over. Wait 
for me here.” 

“] cannot permit you to risk yourself 
alone,” said Alvaro, starting to follow. 

“ Remain ; you and these two devoted 
friends will watch over my wife, Cecilia, 
and Isabel. Under the circumstances 
in which we are now placed, this is 
necessary.” 

“Consent at least that one of us ac- 
company you.” 

“No, my presence is enough ; while 
here all your valor and fidelity scarcely 
suffice for the treasure which I intrust 
to your keeping.” 

The nobleman took his hat, and a few 
moments afterward appeared: unexpect- 
edly in the midst of the adventurers, 
who, trembling, downcast, and over- 
whelmed with shame, did not dare to 
utter a word. 
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“Here Iam!” repeated he. “State 
what you want of Dom Antonio de 
Mariz, and state it clearly and briefly. 
If it be a just demand, you shall be sat- 
isfied ; if you are at fault, you shall re- 
ceive the punishment you deserve.” 

Not one of the adventurers dared to 
raise his eyes ; all stood mute. 

“Are you silent? Is something go- 
ing on here, then, that you dare mot 
reveal? Shall I perchance find myself 
compelled to punish severely a first ex- 
ample of revolt and disobedience? 
Speak ! I wish to know the names of the 
guilty!” 

The same silence replied to the stern 
and determined words. 

Loredano had hesitated from the be- 
ginning of this scene. He had not the 
courage to present himself before Dom 
Antonio; but at the same time he felt 
that if he permitted things to proceed 
as they were now going he was inevita- 
bly lost. He advanced. 

“ There are no wrongdoers here, Dom 
Antonio de Mariz,” said he, gaining 
courage as he proceeded. “Here are 
men who are treated like dogs ; who are 
sacrificed to a whim of yours, and who 
are resolved to vindicate their rights 
as men and as Christians!” 

“Yes!” cried the adventurers, regain- 
ing courage. ‘“ We wish our lives to be 
respected !” 

“We are not slaves! We will obey, 
but we will not submit to thraldom.” 

“Weare of more consequence thana 
heretic!” 

“We have risked our lives to defend 
you!” 

Dom Antonio heard unmoved all these 
exclamations, which gradually rose to 
the tone of menace. 

“Silence, villains! You forget that 
Dom Antonio de Mariz still hasstrength 
enough to tear out the tongue that pre- 
sumes to insult him! Wretches, who 
regard duty as a benefit! You have 
risked your lives to defend me? And 
what was your obligation, men who sell 
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your right arms to the highest bidder? 
You are less than slaves, less than dogs, 
less than wild beasts! You are vile and 
infamous traitors; you deserve more 
than death ;— you deserve contempt.” 

The adventurers, whose rage was si- 
lently increasing, could restrain them- 
selves no longer: from threatening 
words they proceeded to acts. 

“Friends!” cried Loredano, skillfully 
taking advantage of the opportunity, 
“will you submit to such atrocious in- 
sults, to have contempt spit in your 
faces? And for what reason?” 


CONTINUED IN 
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“No! Never!” vociferated the furi- 
ous adventurers. Drawing their dag- 
gers they narrowed the circle around 
the nobleman; a confusion of cries, 
abuse, and threats, running from mouth 
to mouth, followed, while their uplifted - 
arms still hesitated to strike the blow. 
Dom Antonio, calm, majestic, un- 
moved, looked around upon those angry 
faces with a smile of scorn; and ever 
proud and haughty, seemed beneath the 
threatening daggers not the intended 
victim, but the master giving the word 


of command. 
James W. Hawes. 
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Who has not felt from childhood’s earliest hour 


The heart down-sinking, (like some crimson flower 
Whose upturned chalice, made too heavy by the rain, 
Turns itself earthward, bowed in patient pain,) 


What time the restful morn, 


the one in seven, 


Has crept upon us, draped in cheerless cloud, 
That seems to press our bosoms as a shroud, 
And shut us from the sunlight of God’s love? 


The trailmg shadows in the dim-lit church, 


Enwrapped us in their soft, 


religious gloom ; 


Behind the chancel in their jeweled sheen, 

Burned, crimson, purple, gold, each storied pane 

Enriched with every changeful tint that glows,— 

The heart-flame of the sapphire or the rose. 

Through all the sacred precincts went the deep, full voice 


Of God’s ordained. 


And though I heard in seeming while he plead, 

By virtue of Christ’s man-divinity, 
With all who wrought in darkness, steeped in dread, 
Yet did that other consciousness, that inner self, 
With willful wandering from the godly text, 
All self-ensnared,— half poem and half dream,— 
Unfold the mental phantasy : 
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That like those stainéd squares of changeful sheen, 
So stands the Church of God to fallen man. 
The white and unrefracted beam of gospel truth, 
Bright seven in its bosom borne as one, 

Full many pass without regarding by. 
The prism of the pulpit calling but refracts 
And brings to each what part his soul doth need, 
Which else, in the divine perfection of that light 
On his dim eyes would rest with little heed. 


And still the dreary mist enshrouded all without, 
And still the rich-hued windows glowed o’er forms devout. 


One trefoil in the groinéd roof was raised. 
I glanced up at the bit of leaden sky, 

Rudely it spurned, 
Chance-led, my gaze upon a girlish face, 

Pale, pure, upturned, 
The clean-cut features had a framing rare 
Of mist-like waving tendrils that stood out,— 
Not by the rules of studied toilet art,— 
In color palest brown, that just had missed 
The golden tinge its beauty should have kissed. 
“O fair young face,” I said within my soul, 
“QO fair young life without its aureole! 
Sad, sad a thing so perfect should be incomplete ; 
One touch of gold,—a halo for thee meet!” 
I gazed and sighed to that fair face so cold, 
“How many lives miss just that touch of gold!” 


I mused, “Ah me! fell but those colors rare,— 
The golden shimmer on the mist-like hair, 
The roseate flush upon the pallid brow, 
‘ Shone but the sun-ray through the tintings now,— 
What transformation, wondrous, bright, and fair, 
Of half-roused face and upward waving hair!” 
And while I gazed the clouds were backward rolled, 
The tints, unloosed from glass and leaden fold, 
Came softly gliding by the surpliced priest, 
Like Hope of old from Sorrow’s chest released. 
I prayed, “ Find her and bless, O ruby light, 
O golden star, break in upon her night.” 


The light from gleaming windows on her fell, 
Fell rich and warm. Unbroken still the spell. 


It showed the pureness of the tender face, 

The circlet wan, the dormant, saint-like grace, 
Her fair young life a secret still untold. 

Once more I sighed, “Ah! for the touch of gold.” 
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The while I mused, a gradual brightness came, 
Soft stealing on the air. 
The sun had climbed to send a greeting bright 
Through trefoil window, open to the light. 
A wondrous shaft of sunshine pierced the gloom, 
An answering rustle swept the quiet room, 
As each looked up, to greet with soft acclaim 
His loving envoy fair. 
Wake, dreamer,— wake! and take this to thy soul: 
The parts but make the glory of the whole. 


And none there were so dazzled by the gleam 
Of purple glass or crimson, shining clear, 
But that their hearts responded to the beam, 
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Pure and complete from heaven’s own atmosphere. 


I turned once more my gaze 
Upon the maiden’s place. 


There, in the flood of sunshine from above, 
Her face irradiate with celestial love, 
There in its halo framed,—so wan of old,— 


“At last,” I cried, “ At last, the touch of gold!” 





WITHIN the month the citizen of California who 
was undoubtedly more widely known than any other, 
and had impressed the world by eminent achieve- 
ment more deeply than any other in the history of 
the State, has passed away. One of the most care- 
ful and impartial students of California history gives 
in this number of the OVERLAND MONTHLY a re- 
view of Mr. Stanford’s place in that history,—a re- 
view not purposed as a eulogy or a memorial, but as 
the expression, for permanent reference, in the most 
permanent form possible in California, of the esti- 
mate held by his contemporaries of Leland Stanford, 
now that the record of his life is closed. It is not 
everyone’s estimate of him; friendship would go be- 
yond it in praise, and there are doubtless many who 
would modify it with grave criticisms of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s public relations: but there is no doubt that it 
represents truly the general judgment. Mr. Stan- 
ford was by temperament in touch with the people, 
and whatever bitterness there was in any denuncia- 
tions that were drawn upon him, was directed to the 
president of the railroad, not to the man himself. 
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The newspapers have already covered all possible 
ground of comment upon the man and his history. 
We wish to speak here only of the especial reasons 
the OVERLAND MonTHLY has had for holding Mr, 
Stanford in kind remembrance. During the diffi- 
cult time that preceded the suspension of the first 
series of the OVERLAND, in 1875, Mr. Stanford, who 
had always taken a friendly interest in the maga- 
zine, was asked to help to keep it up, and cheerfully 
acceded; and for some time paid monthly one half 
of the considerable deficit it was then incurring. 
Whether with this help the magazine would ulti- 
mately have been tided over its troubles and recov- 
ered a paying basis cannot be known: the shock to 
commercial confidence in the spring of 1875, with 
the failure of the Bank of California, brought the 
attempt to a conclusion. With the new series of 
the OVERLAND Mr. Stanford has had much less to 
do: but he madea liberal subscription to its re-organ - 
ization at the time of the formation of the present 
company, eight years ago. Noone could have been 
more free from the lightest appearance of remember- 
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ing benefits conferred, or feeling that they laid a 
shadow of constraint on the utterances and policies 
of the magazine. It fell to the OvERLAND, while 
expressing an honest and warm admiration of Mr. 
Stanford’s splendid gifts to his University, to be al 
most the one journal that published, editorially and 
otherwise, any serious criticisms of the plan, and 
that deprecated extravagant and fulsome misstate- 
ments about it current in the press. His one im- 
portant proposition as a Senator — that of loans on 
agricultural land — was unfavorably criticised in our 
pages. With regard to all matters in which the 
railroad’s interests are involved, as with regard to 
other public matters, the OVERLAND has always 
been open to arguments in proper temper on either 
side. That this freedom never shadowed in the 
least degree Mr. Stanford’s friendly regard for the 
OVERLAND, we have every reason to suppose. 


INDEED, in all relations Mr. Stanford seems to 
have been free from personal piques or small van- 
ities. If he relished the boundless adulation he re- 
ceived from some sources, he was very little influ- 
enced by it: the men whom he selected for his 
nearest friends and counsellors were not the same 
ones that had lavished themselves in flatteries. The 
bitter assaults that his position as president of the 
railroad brought upon him did not visibly lessen 
his attachment to California and the people of Cali- 
fornia. He has never been seriously accused of 
harboring a private grudge, or using the immense 
power of his money and station to gratify a personal 
resentment,— except in the one instance of the 
founding of the university, which was very generally 
regarded as an act of revenge upon the State Um- 
versity for hostile treatment by the legislature on the 
occasion of his nomination as regent. Any such 
motive would have been entirely incongruous with 
Mr. Stanford’s habit of action, and there was reason 
enough for the separate foundation in his taste for 
doing things upon a grand scale, and doing them in 
his own way; and especially in his desire to make 
of his wealth an imposing monument to his son. 


THE position in which Mr, Stanford’s death leaves 
the university is not essentially different from that 
which it occupied before, except in the one particu- 
lar that the responsibility of its support and the final 
authority in its administration, jointly held hitherto 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, now reverts solely to 
Mrs, Stanford. The responsibility of its support, we 
say, for the two and a half million dollars left to the 
university by Mr. Stanford’s will are subject to the 
terms of the original deed of trust, which does not 
give the endowment into the actual possessiof of the 
university until Mrs. Stanford’s death. The status 
of the university is therefore as follows: It is irrev- 
ocably secured, by provisions to take effect upon 
Mrs. Stanford’s death, the sum of two and a half 
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million dollars, besides tracts of land valued at per- 
haps four million dollars more ; and on one of these 
tracts has been placed already a group of buildings 
that must be worth considerably over a million dol 
lars. It is therefore certain to have, when the time 
comes, an endowment of some $8,000,000. In the 
meantime, unless Mrs. Stanford should choose to 
anticipate the event of her death, and turn over the 
endowment to the trustees, it will be supported from 
her private purse, and will probably receive from her 
hands an income larger than the endowments would 
bring in, for the lands are not at present in any very 
productive shape. Besides this sure future endow- 
ment, the university has, as it always has had, the 
magnificent prospects arising from the greatness of 
Mrs. Stanford’s wealth, and the moral certainty that 
much of it will go to the university, over and above 
the eight millions or so already pledged. There is 
perhaps some impertinence in speculating as to such 
a disposition of her private fortune, for she is under 
no promise or obligation whatever to the public to 
bestow anything further: but it is impossible to 
speak of the university’s position and prospects 
without referring to the practical certainty of in- 
crease — probably enormous increase —in its en- 
dowments. 


THE responsibility that now falls upon Mrs. Stan- 
ford in relation to the university is such as has 
never before in the history of the world fallen to 
a single woman or man in relation to such an in- 
stitution. To be literally the owner of a great uni- 
versity, with all the rights of a board of trustees, 
and the right besides to give or withhold its income, 
to suspend its existence, or even to annul it and 
create some different institution to receive the endow- 
ment,— these are extraordinary powers: but these 
are what the terms of the grant secure to Mrs. Stan- 
ford for the rest of her life, and should she choose, 
she can alter almost indefinitely the conditions un- 
der which it shall exist after her death. Had not 
the institution gone. on so smoothly for two years in 
the same relation to Mr. and Mrs. Stanford jointly, 
one could not but look to see perplexities rising from 
so unusual a situation. Asit is, there will probably 
be no material changes. Mrs. Stanford is as sin- 
cerely devoted to the interests of the university as 
her husband was, and more singly; she was com- 
pletely at one with him in all his plans, and thor- 
oughly acquainted with them ; she will have com- 
petent agents to work through; and the genera 
type of the university is already fairly fixed. The 
powers of suspending or annulling its existence held 
by Mrs. Stanford are scarcely more than legal fic- 
tions: it is outside of the wildest conjecture that 
she will ever think of availing herself of them. 


THE present financial condition of the country is 
a most singular one. The full complexities of it the 











wisest financiers do not pretend to untangle: the 
situation on the face of it seems to the general ob- 
server so simple as to make him wonder where the 
puzzle is. It would appear obvious that a steady 
downward tendency in one commodity all over the 
world, year after year, can mean nothing but too 
great increase in the supply over the demand ; and 
when this decline goes on in spite of an effort to 
keep up the price artificially by heavy government 
purchases, it seems certain that it must be due to 
irresistible natural causes. The situation of people 
whose fortunes — whose very livelihood — depend 
on such a declining product is most sericus ; and 
when they are massed in a few sections, whose chief 
support is silver mining, it is but natural that dis- 
may, and even a somewhat reckless indignation, 
should prevail at the prospect that the government 
will declare itself unable longer to carry the burden 
without being itself swamped. It is another of the 
endless illustrations of the danger of depending 
upon government help in any business. No one 
knows what the normal price of the product is, 
what fluctuations from artificial causes he will have 
to meet, how much investment he may dare to make, 
orat what time he may have to face the sudden 
blow of the withdrawal of public aid. The bene- 
ficiaries come to lean on such aid as a right, and 
instead of being able to meet the decline in the value 
of their property with patience, as wheat-growing 
sections would do, their very loyalty to the govern- 
ment isshaken. The threats of Colorado to secede, 
and mint her own silver, and use it within her own 
borders, have a certain comical effect in this day 
and generation, but they are not to be smiled at as 
illustrations of the unhappy effect upon people’s 
minds of being so dependent upon legislation. 


THERE is another thing illustrated by the whole 
unfortunate situation, and that is the risks run by 
a great commercial people whose financial matters 
are managed by popular assemblies. It is rather 
strange that the fathers — hard-headed men— should 
have arranged it so. When Congress meets next 
month, it will have to make some alteration in the 
laws concerning silver: to make none would be to 
prolong the present situation, and that no one 
wishes ; nor, indeed, could it be maintained much 
longer without a business crisis that would shake the 
country. The position of silver must be made better 
or worse, and a change either way will involve far- 
reaching consequences, which only trained students 
of finance can forecast. Yet the propositions to be 
laid before Congress will not be limited to those 
thoughtfully shaped in the Cabinet, in consultation 

, with the best advisers, and after obtaining all possi- 
ble data: any foolish, ignorant, or personally inter- 
ested man in Congress may urge his measure, to the 
confusion of a body by no means qualified to weigh 
and compare such plans. The management of 
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finance by popular assembly has a certain amount 
of educational value,— the people make their blun- 
ders and reap their results; but wisdom thus ac- 
quired lasts only a generation ; for none but students 
have any critical knowledge of past legislation and 
its workings ; and unless the lesson has been of a 
terrific sort, discredited follies will crop up over and 
over. Accountry in its time of growth, with over- 
flowing natural resources, may be able to pay the 
prices proverbially charged by experience ; but it 
will not always be able to do so without disaster. 


To FIND the newspapers of San Francisco unan- 
imous on any one subject is an event so remarkable 
that it should be recorded. And the wonder grows 
when that subject is the pet hobby of the proprietor 
of one of those newspapers, the successful carrying 
out of which will add much to his prestige. The 
Winter Fair has, so far as we know, enlisted the 
support of every paper in the town. There seems 
to be a unanimous opinion that it should be carried 
out, and that it will be carried out. Not that there 
is any consensus as to methods, particulars, and the 
like, but only on the main subject. This is a step 
out of the provincialism that has marked the San 
Francisco press, and San Francisco life generally. 
To help a cause for the reason that it is worthy of 
help from its public value, and in spite of hos- 


’ tility to the man or men at the head of it, shows the 


true civic spirit. If that spirit prevails it will be 
of more value than a World’s Fair on the Chicago 
scale, not to speak of a half-million-dollar fair. 
e 

BuT the question still remains: Is it possible, in 
the time set, to gather so large a sum in.the face of 
financial uncertainty, and to build suitable build- 
ings for the promised exhibits? That can soon be 
answered by the solicitors that are generously giving 
their time to this public object, and by the archi- 
tects. Two dollars from every person in the city 
would remove the monetary doubt, and then other 
difficulties would soon disappear. These are hard 
times, indeed, but there is no doubt that such an 
exhibition, secured at the small outlay necessary, 
would far more than repay its cost. 


Ir ts urged against the Fair that it would bring 
few people to the coast from the East, because the 
Eastern public has seen it all and more at Chicago. 
The argument is not sound. There are people by 
the thousand all over the East that have been kept 
away from the Columbian Fair because they feared 
the immense crowds, cholera and the heat of a 
Chicago summer, and the excessive charges said to 
be laid on a visit there. These people, and thou- 
sands more that have long been planning to visit 
the shores of the Pacific, and have put it off because 
any time was no time, will be moved by this occa- 
ion to come here for a winter visit. To see any 
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benefit in these considerations, however, requires a 
preliminary supposition that living prices must not 
be raised here at all because of the stranger within 
our gates, and that a low excursion rate should be 
made by the railroads. If this last can be had, it 
will bring a crowd of visitors to us next winter, Fair 
or no Fair. 


Screech-Owl Canon. 
** Sctreech-Owl Cafion !” that is the name 
We called the camp ; ’t is a solemn one 
But proper enough, for the way it came 
Was just the most natural under the sun. 


T was a weird, wild place, ’twixt two great brown 
hills 

That sloped up away upon either side, 

But their brownness was somewhat diversified 

By a green clump of nut pines here and there, 

And scraggy cedars that seemingly tried 

To cover their feet with their leafy hair, 

Which hung from their squatty crowns spread wide 

In green shingly tufts of short fringy frills ; 

*T was for shame perhaps, for their feet were bare, 

And their toes branched round ’mong the rocks and 
sand, 

And with claw-like clinging they seemed to stand 

Just while life remained, but when that had fled, 

‘Then their hold relaxed, and they scarce were dead, 

Ere they fell with their toes turned up in the air. 


"Mong the rocks, straggling tufts of bunch-grass 
grew, - 

Of a yellowing-green, uncertain hue, 

And by turning a few loose stones aside 

You ’d be sure to disturb the homestead right 

Of the stateliest, most unterrified, 

And bold little brute that ever showed fight, 

And his scorpionship would circle about 

In a nervous, mad, imperious way, 

With his venomous tail, tipped with a claw 

Full as sharp as those on a kitten’s paw, 

Arched over his back, he would seem to say, 

“* My advice to you now would be ‘look out,’ 

If you bother me, as sure as you ’re born 

You ’ll feel the sting of my caudal horn.” 


From underneath root, or from rocky rift 

An occasional, sprightly, harmless swift 

Would glide out and watch you perhaps for hours, 
And would follow your motions with his eye 

And an air of intensest inquiry, 

As though he would measure your aims and powers. 


Some little rabbits the size of one’s fist, 

And souirrels the bulk of a butternut, 

And these, I believed, comprised the whole list 
Of our denizens there ; I believed so, but 

I afterwards found that we had one more. 
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These hills had once been the slimy bed 

Of a watery waste where coral had grown, 

And where many a curious shell-fish fed, 

For we found them still, though turned to stone, 
On the dull brown summits, where they cleaved 
When the deep’s foundations upward heaved. 


At the head of the caiion, jagged and grim, 
Was a rocky chaos with ragged rim, : 
And within it lay monstrous granite blocks 
Like great stone ships upon bowlder stocks ; 
While just adjoining on this, there starts 
Brown, broken ledge upon ledge of quartz, 
Wedged into the slope with a raking dip, 
Right under old Marble Mountain’s base, } 
As though they were driven into place 

That the grand old mountain might not slip. 


Midway up the cation we ’d pitched our tent, 
And squatted the place for a charcoal camp, 
And often at nightfall one of us went, 
Provided with blankets and lard-oil lamps, 
To sleep in the starlight close by the pit, 
And, if ’t was required, to attend to it. 


One night as I lay in the silence there, — 

I heard not even a cricket’s shrill song, 

Nor the hum of a beetle buzzing along,— 

Not the slightest sound broke the still night air. 
And I gazed at the bright stars overhead, 
While the towering peak with its marble crown, 
Like a great solemn Sphinx seemed looking down 
On the wreck of a world for ages dead, 

And I fell to musing, there ’mong the graves 
Of the dead and forgotten centuries 

That about me lay, and wondered of these 

How many were made since the sullen waves 
Of a desolate sea unfathoméd 

Had muttered there over sunken caves. 


While indulging these ghostly reveries, 

Near by, from a cluster of nut-pine trees, 

Came a solemn voice that chilled me through 
With a deep sepulchral ‘You ! wnHo, you?” 
I was startled, but soon I calmer grew,— 

*** T is a joke, I thought, by some of our crew, 
But rather unusual this time o’ night 

That they should attempt to give me a fright, — 
Still, if not, what ’s this talk of, and whom to?” 
Then the cavernous voice said, ‘* You-00-00 !” 


Then I heard a ‘‘ swish” as a bough when ’t swings 
To its wonted place and the sound of wings 

Fell sharp on my ear, and a pale, dim shade 
Skimmed close by my side up the rocky glade ; 

’T was a fleeing shadow large as my coat, 

And I watched it ’way up the cajfion float, 

Till ’ t was lost to sight, and then I knew 

That my strange, dread inquisitor had flown, 


1 About four miles southwest of Hamilton, Nevada 
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And I laughed as I thought of his solemn tone. 

Then soon, afar from the distant height, 

Came wafting down through the stilly night 

The notes of his dolorous voice again ; 

But the language then attuned to his strain 

Was changed, I thought, and it sounded new ; 

I remember it thus: ‘‘ UGH-HOO! TOO-HOO 

Then from side to side it in echo flew — 

“ Hoo-roo ! UGH-HOO ! TOO-HOO ! UGH-HOO,—00- 
00!” 


? 


After that, for months upon every night 

He came in the same mysterious way, 

And unbosomed himself of his doleful lay 

Quite near to our camp, then would take his flight 
To some crag or tree ’mong the rocks above; 

And often afar up the mountain’s height 

Could I faintly hear his dull ‘* T00-HOo !” 

As it floated down ; and I fonder grew 

Of his mournful song, and a kind of love 

For the lonely bird crept into my heart. 
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Yet I scarce knew why, for his ’lotted part 
Was that of a haughty suzerain, 

And his no doubt was a despot’s reign ; 
And when o’er his desolate empire flew 
The hermit king from his mountain throne, 
Or, uttered his dreadful, ‘‘ You Too, you !” 
His terrified subjects fled appalled, 

And hid away under cleft and stone, 

Each thinking it was himself ’t was called, 
And wondering, mayhap, why he alone 
Must furnish the monarch’s midnight mea’ 
But little cared he for their woe or weal. 


And because he seemed to be ruler there 

We gave to the place his ominous name, 

But whether his coming down every night 

Was to question by what pretense or right 

We had squatted there, I am not aware ; 

But first, when his startling challenge came, 

I certainly thought he intended to, 

As he sternly demanded, ‘‘ You ! wHo you!” 
John Brayshaw Kaye. 





Morse’s Abraham Lincoln.! 


THE life of Abraham Lincoln has had turned upon 
it that fierce light that beats upon a presidential 
chair as well as upon a throne in even more than 
the usual measure. Nicolay and Hay have shown 
that a man can be great to his private secretaries, 
if not to his valet, and Herndon, Lamon, Arnold, 
and others, each have from his standpoint of inti- 
macy, drawn one or another phase of Lincoln’s char- 
acter. The latest biographer, Mr. John T. Morse, 
Jr.,in the American Statesmen Series, of which he 
is editor, has.entered into the results of all these 
previous laborers, and in a more impartial spirit 
than most of them writes the story once again. 

It is profitable to have the life of Lincoln often 
repeated, for its value in teaching young minds a 
page of American history, at once the brightest and 
blackest, and certainly the most important, that has 
been written during more thana century of the Re- 
public’s life. But there is in a biography of Lin- 
coln another value to older readers. The results of 
the war have so crystalized themselves in our minds 
that we are apt to forget that there was a time, and 
that not so long ago, when these results were start- 
ling innovations, for which only a few impracticable 

Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. Vols. 


2. American Statesmen Series: Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: 1893. 
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dreamers were prepared. Slavery, for instance, is 
so dead a thing that we can hardly imagine a just 
and patriotic man being in sore perplexity as to 
where his duty lay toward it, disliking the institu- 
tion, but looking upon it as a genuine vested right, 
imbedded in the law of the land, and commanding 
not only his tolerance, but his active co-operation, 
in the name of his allegiance to that law. 

It is well, then, to read of how Abraham Lincoln 
used his very best effort so late as 1862, by special 
message to Congress and by earnest appeal to bor- 
der State Congressmen at a special conference, to 
pass a measure regarding slaves owned by loyal 
masters, providing for compensated and gradual 
emancipation with deportation, and this effort failed 
because the men of the border States themselves 
would none of it. We even forget that in the District 
of Columbia compensated emancipation actually did 
take place. During the summer of 1862 the de- 
cision was reached by Mr. Lincoln to issue the Proc- 
lamation of Emancipation, but only on the strict 
necessity of a war measure. He thought it should be 
accompanied by the news of a Uniorf victory, and 
had to wait till fall brought the battle of Antietam. 

It amazes us now to read with what slow and 
cautious steps this great measure was approached 
and amid what a chorus of disapproving and threat- 
ening voices. 
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But in spite of the fact that Mr. Morse writes in 
the impartial historical spirit rather than in the eulo- 
gistic, and admits frankly that Lincoln was some- 
times in error and at least once grievously at fault, 
yet it is true that every new look at him as he re- 
cedes into the past makes him seem the greater, as 
a great mountain looms from among its foothids 
more and more as we depart from it. 


Ballou’s Malta.' 

Maturin M. Ballou’s books of travel are so well 
known to those that take pleasure in voyaging by 
proxy, that to mention a new book by him, its sub- 
ject and scope, is quite sufficient. His latest book 
is The Story of Malta, and the subject is one that 
gives good scope to Mr. Ballou’s pen. Its historic 
nature carries well the slight touch ef pedantry that 
he always has, and its limited area concentrates his 
attention, and prevents that discursive rambling from 
New Zealand to Norway that he delights in. The 
result is a very interesting book, with some eloquet.. 
chapters and no stupid ones. 


Mr. Pelton’s Poems.? 

UNDER the peculiar circumstances attending the 
publication of John C. Pelton’s poems, we hasten 
our review of the book, instead of holding it for our 
general review, next month, of the verse of the half 
year. Mr. Pelton, the founder of the public schools 
of the State, after years of the most devoted labor 
in the interest of the schools, was finally utterly 
broken in mind and body by a succession of mis- 
fortunes, ending in a terrible accident. He left the 
city, and after ten years of rural work, with restored 
health and fair means of livelihood, married a sec- 
ond time, and became the father of a considerable 
family of little ones : then came the collapse of the 
boom in Southern California, with financial ruin, 
and a little later shattered health again. In this 
distressing position it occurred to the veteran school- 
master to try to turn to some account the poems he 
had amused himself by scribbling from time to time 
throughout his life. The present book is the result. 

The poems are gentle and high-minded in tone, 

1The Story of Malta. By Maturin M. Ballou. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1893. 


2 Life’s Sunbeams and Shadows. 
Pelton. San Francisco: The Bancroft Co.: 
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and refined in expression: without being in any re- 
spect notable literary products, they are meritorious, 
and all Mr. Pelton’s old pupils and friends should 
be glad to own them. The book contains, besides, 
several poems from others, contributed to help it, — 
Joaquin Miller, John Vance Cheney, Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, and others ; and it has a number 
of prose papers of great historical interest and im- 
portance, concerning the founding and early history 
of the schools. It is only in the most rare and ex- 
ceptional cases that a reviewer has the right to urge 
personal reasons in favor of a book ; but thisjis one 
of those rare cases. Mr. Pelton would be entitled, 
in any country where pensions are conferred for 
civil services, toa pension. He is entitled to help 
from the community. There was much talk of the 
claim on the State of Marshall, and the duty of giv- 
ing him a pension: Mr. Pelton’s claim is more 
real, for however the value of the services compares, 
Marshall’s was a mere accident, which might have 
happened to anyone; Mr. Pelton’s was a deliberate 
giving of himself for the public good. We bespeak 
for the book the favor of the public. 
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